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THE AUTHOR 



PREFACE. 



The following Poems have been written in the 
intervals of leisure aflforded by a life of toil. The 
writer has followed no master in the art of song, 
has endeavoured to work out no poetical theory, 
but has simply expressed the thoughts and feelings 
suggested by nature and the scenes of life in the 
tone and language that came at their command. 
Yet these eflforts have not been altogether purpose- 
less. Recognising in Poetry an Art, to be culti- 
vated with enthusiasm for its own sake, as well as 
for the sake of the refined enjoyment, and power 
of conferring such enjoyment, which its exercise 
bestows, the writer has aspired to render them, as 
far as possible, artistic eflforts. Many of the pieces 
composing this volume have already appeared in 
the Scotsman; and the degree of approbation 



VIU PREFACE. 

there awarded to them has emboldened the 
Author to publish the present collection. How- 
ever much she may value, if she obtains it, the 
approval of persons of taste and education, she 
will prize still more highly the appreciation of the 
class to which she belongs, and whose elevation 
and refinement she most earnestly desires. 

ISA. 
Edinburgh, February 1856. 
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THB POET'S AIIC. 



Th* poet pound hia Iftji 



Thai hkUadoMli bunt of Mnc. 
Not thon, bat aftor tbooglit, 

Wboa Ua qalok how* wu viM, 
Ho kDov that tho story ho had Mmght, 

With tho bnath that wafti It dleo : 
And ho loBcod to win for hia oanoat lay 
Bomothiiic that would ondoro for ajo. 

Tho poot poured a laj; 

Tbore waa bat ooo to hoar. 
What doth tho gOBtio maldoii mj. 

Than all Ua fhmo mora doar ? 
" Not «iir tho thoochto that clow, 

Or worda that goah Ulco wine, 
I loTO it," and aho whiaporod lo#— 

"IlOTO it, for it ia thinou" 
"Thla woro onooth for mo," ho aaid, 
*< Bat my lay moat Uto when I am doad.' 

Tho poot poorod Ua kya. 

Ho aang aa alnc tho birda ; 
Or aa tho aoB aonda ftarth hia tayt, 

Ho aoBt forth liyfais worda. 
Onoo, in hia atoadiiMt toU. 

Hoaaw a man rtioSat, 



UftlDf hia roogh doop toIoo. 
"Can yoa toU,'* aald tho poot, "lAoao MBg ia thla t 
Tho toUor ahanted a lay of hia. 

•* No ; bat, whoro^or ho bo, 

I lovo him for that aonc: 
Vhon hoart and hand work woaifly. 

It aooma to mako mo atioag. 
AloDC my lifo'a doll march, 

Ita worda Uko moaio awoU : 
X Had it whoB my aonl doth pareh 

Aa tho thiiaty iind a wolL 
I whiapor ita wordi in a brothor'a oar, 
WhoiWer ho hath aood of hopo and ohoor." 

Twia tho trno pootTa aim 

Not to bo known, bat folt ; 
Ho know 'twaa bottor than all fluna 

Uon'a hoarta to mora and molt. 
To giro a doathlooa aoul 

Now thought, now hopo, now atrongth. 
Ho had aot boforo him aa hia goal. 



Bo had won what ahoold ondoro ftv aja, ' 
Hioai^ porlahod from aarth Ua Ufa aad lay. 



POEMS. 



LIVE AND LET LIVE. 

Whence hath come that ancient saying, 

Simple words and few, 
All the truth of life displaying 
In a single view ? 
From the past a voice far reaching — 
Would we better heed its teaching. 
If its source we knew ? 



What heart throbbed with fellow-feeling, 

Who these words first spoke — 
With indignant voice appealing 
'Gainst the heavy yoke 
That its victim slowly crusheth, 
Slow but sure as life-blood gusheth 
At the murderer's stroke ? 

A 



LIVE AND LET LIVE. 

All things, one great law obeying, 

Life do get and give. 
Each receiving and conveying. 
Thus " live and let live ;" 
Up to the Almighty Giver, 
Who His hand withholdeth never, 
From whom aJl receive. 



Nought hath for itself existed 

Since the world began ; 
Nought hath the great law resisted. 
Save the soul of man. 
From the sun its light bestowing. 
To the meanest thing upgrowing, 
Trace the wondrous plan. 



When the cloud with water fiUeth, 

Floating o'er the main, 
On the dry land it distilleth 
The refreshing rain ; 
And the thirsty earth receiveth, 
And to all its verdure giveth 
Fresher life again. 



LIVE AND LET LIVB. 

But upon the rocks descending 

Vainly fell the dews ; 
All heaven's influences blending, 
Hearts of rock refuse ; 
Vainly, too, the sand is drinking, 
Where the living wellnspring sinking. 
Doth its waters lose. 



Such is he who of life's graces 

Takes, yet ijiought imparts — 
Earth hath few such barren places 
As such human hearts ; 
To the rock some wildling clingeth, 
In the waste some floweret springeth. 
Where the well-spring starts. 



Heaven with every wind is sowing — 

Let not such despair ; 
Everything that lives is growing ; 
Heaven itself doth care 
That the feeblest things be nourished ; 
Verdure where the wildling flourished, 
Crowns the rock once bare. 



LIVE AND LET LIVE. 

Where the spreading woods are waving 

Fell a single seed ; 
All the parching desert braving, 
Grew a single weed, 
Where the sun the harvest gildeth, 
And the date-palm clusters yieldeth. 
To man's joy and need. 



Live I remembering that thou livest 

Not alone by bread I 
Give ! for in whate'er thou givest, 
Thy hfe forth is shed ! 
When the flower no leaf unfoldeth. 
When the tree its fruit withholdeth, 
We pronounce it dead. 



Have no light, no joy, no blessing, 

Which thou dost not share ! 
Bind no burden so oppressing, 
That thou couldst not bear ! 
Earth gives back her harvest smiling — 
Should the brow that sweats with toiling, 
Want and sorrow wear ? 



LIVE AND LET LIVE. 

Have you given to those who win ye 

All your wealth and pride, 
What their waste of nerve and sinew, 
For your use supplied ; 
For the life spent daily dying. 
For the souls within them crying, 
Owe you nought beside ] 



Say not, brother, poor and lowly, 

"This is not for me" — 
To live with purpose true and holy, 
Never loss can be ; 
So this text and teaching humble 
Shall not cause thy foot to stumble, 
Speaking thus to thee : — 



Life hath things of which the sharing 

Doth increase the store, 
Least hath he who sows most sparing. 
When the harvest's o'er : 
Give a cup of water only. 
To thy neighbour sick and lonely, 
If thou hast no more. 



THE POOR OLD JEW. 

It was a Christian Sabbath eve, 

And few were passing by 
The dull and ancient little street, 

With its quiet churchyard nigh ; 
On a door-step an aged man 

Had sat down wearily. 

When the door opened where he sat. 

He strove hard to arise, 
Then looked up with a pleading look 

In his dark shrinking eyes, 
As if expecting to be spumed 

For something men despise. 

Yes, he expected to be spumed. 

For on his &ce he knew. 
As surely as the brand of Cain, 

Was stamped, A Poor Old Jew; 
And so he strove to crawl away. 

Before a curse he drew. 



THE POOR OLD JBW, 

But forth there stepped an ancient sure. 
Whose hairs were silver white ; 

He went to walk among the tombs 
In the still, solemn light — 

Upon his soul as peacefully 

Would fell the grave's calm night 

And looking down with kindly smile, 

He met the shrinking eye, 
And asked the stranger wherefore there 

He sat so wearily ? 
" A poor Jew of Jerusalem, 

I journey home to die." 

The good man on his threshold paused- 

'* I am a Christian true. 
And for my blessM Master's sake, 

I welcome thee, poor Jew ; 
So turn thee in with me and rest, 

And then thy way pursue." 

The Jew rose by his helping hand, 
And o'er the threshold stept. 



THE POOR OLD JEW. 

As with the turning of a tide 

His wreck-strewn heart was swept ; 

And trembling, like a little child, 
Holding that hand, he wept. 

He told how strangely each kind word 

Had sounded in his ear, 
How strangely on his withered cheek 

He felt each gushing tear. 
And how within his heart was that 

Which warned him death was near. 

He said, ^^ I've wandered all the earth. 
For me no home hath smiled, 

Jerusalem hath been to me 
Mother, and wife, and child ; 

Therefore across all Germany 
With weary steps I toiled, 

" For such a longing seized my heart 

Jerusalem to see. 
City, crown of all the earth, 

When shalt thou builded be, 



THE POOR OLD JEW. 

And all thy weary wand'ring sons 
Come with their King to thee ! 

" Oh, would that I had strength these limbs 

In thy dear soil to lay/' — 
He said ; and from the setting sun 

He turned his fkce away, 
For his beloved Jerusalem 

With hopeless heart to pray. 

'* Here let thy wanderings be done," 

The saintly Christian said, 
" I have a vacant chair to fill, 

I have a grave new made, 
So we can rest together here, 

And there in sleep be laid." 

Then answered him the weary man — 

" If all were Christians true. 
We soon should build Jerusalem." 

That night the poor old Jew, 
On Christian breast, went to his rest, 

Jerusalem the New. 



THE WORKMAN TO HIS SONS. 

I AM an old man now^ 
And time hath bleached and thinned the hair 
That once — ^but ask your mother there, 

What locks once graced my brow. 

When I was yoimg as you — 
I love to speak of these old days — 
Thanks, every eye among you says, 

We love to listen too. 

I thought this life was hard. 
Daily to toil for daily bread ; 
To live but to be clothed and fed, 

No aim and no reward. 

And much I envied those 
Who sway the hearts and minds of men 
With eloquence of tongue and pen — 

And held the rich my foes. 



THB WOBKMAN TO HIS 60KS. 11 

But I have lived to find 
That men in whatsoe'er estate 
Are ever happy, rich, and great, 

Or mean, as is their mind. 

I saw the proud and high 
Had cares as little and as vain, 
As much of labour and of pain 

And weariness, as I. 

And found my noblest aim 
To serve my God in His own way j 
Bearing my burden all the day, 

At night reward to claim. 

All my life's common joys — 
And what more sweet in any life ? — 
Were with my home, my books, my wife, 

And you, my strong brave boys. 

These were but cordials given 
To cheer me on, up life's steep hill; 
For my reward is waiting still 

With Christ the Lord in heaven. 



12 THE WORKMAN TO HIS SONS. 

Our hardest days were done, 
And something for the time of need 
Laid up — our toil had come God speed 

When came our yoimgest one. 

We marked a mind of might 
Dawning in him ; his brow, before 
He leffc his cradle, often wore 

A look of soul-like light. 

And when to years he grew, 
I thought on longings of my youth, 
And gave him to the work of truth 

That shall the world renew. 

Ere long we saw his name. 
Whose presence at our hearth we missed. 
Stand first and foremost in the list 

Of the young heirs of fame. 

My boy of wondrous mind^ 
From mingling with the wise and great. 
Came home to us from all their state. 

As ever meek and kind. 



THE WORKMAN TO HIS SONS. 13 

When for his work prepared, 
God did His youthful servant call 
Up to Himself, and vain were all 

The hopes with him we shared. 

I marvelled he should die ; 
I ask'd, why was this waste decreed ? 
Till God me whispered, " I had need 

Of that young priest on high." 

Each serveth in his stead : 
God let the aged worker stand ; 
He spared for use the humble hand, 

And took the lofty head. 

Sons, ye are bred to toil ; 
Work on — ^nor think your labour mean ; 
Bough hands, but honest hearts and clean, 

Ye work for Him the while. 



THE DISCOVERERS. 



[Written in 1853, while the fate of Sir John FnnUin's expedition was 
yet unascertained.] 



STAR, that from heaven's crown, 
Watching the northern pole revolving round, 
Within its icy circle bound, 
Lookest with fixed eye down ! 
Thou couldst the mystery tell. 
Whether eternal lightnings gild the pole, 
Or whirling waters round it roll — 
Earth keeps her secret well. 

What hast thou seen of those 
Who went that land of mystery to explore ? 
Oh, brave and strong, must ye no more 
Come from that realm of snows ! 
Beached they the fatal goal 1 
And on its dark and unknown waters lost, 
Long drifted, by strange tempests tost. 
In ships that mocked controL 



THE DISOOVEBBBS. 15 

In the long Arctic night, 
Thou hast beheld them upward to thee gaze, 
While shone thy pure and stead&st rays, 
Through clouds of meteor light. 
Over the white expanse 
That meteor light flashed wild and fltfully, 
Its crystal hiUs and solid sea 
Revealing for a glance. 



Saw'st thou their first grave made — 
A grave in which no other dust shall sleep ? 
Saw'st thou their best and noblest weep 
O'er him who there was laid 1 
Saw'st thou our wanderers grow 
Fewer and feebler, failing day by day ? 
And slept the last beneath thy ray, 
Till wrapt by falling snow ? 



Oh, wind of the cold north. 
With the fierce sweep of thy snow-feathered wing. 
What mournful tidings dost thou bring 

From whence thou camest forth ) 
Hast crossed its lone wastes vast. 



16 THE DISOOYEBEBS. 

And found all things white shrouded, as in death, 
Or with the rage of thy last breath, 
Over our wanderers passed 1 

Oft hast thou wafted round 
Voices from those of whom we long to hear, 
Though all too dimly for the ear 
To catch their &.ded sound. 
Thou'st heard the sailor tell 
How yesternight he had a dream of home. 
And say how oft the dream had come. 
And wish all might be well. 

Thou heardst the voice of prayer. 
And the loud psalm, making the ice-rocks ring. 
While folded calm was thy rude wing, 
And men kept Sabbath there. 
Thou heardst their eager cheers 
iSailing the glad return of hope and light, 
And when again came back the night. 
The whisperings of their fears. 

But more than voiceless things 
The heart can tell of one its life that shares. 



THB DIS00VBBEB8. 1> 

And life-bound hearts have followed theirs^ 
As with star eyes and wings. 

We know how pure and high 
Some souls would grow amid endurance strong, 
How some would hope, md some would long, 

And somQ grow &,int and die. 

Wife, when the midnight blast 
Seemed wailing sadly, and thou couldst not sleep, 
Thy spirit a night-watch did keep 
For him whose soul had passed. 
No longer at thy knee, 
Thy boy, a baby when he went away, 
Needeth his simple prayer to say, 
" For fether at the sea.'* 

Mother, thy sailor brave. 
Thy brown-haired boy, the echo of whose mirth 
Seems yet to linger round thy hearth. 
Lies in a &r, cold grave. 
Sad was thy home one eve, 
"Twas then the death-chill swept his heart, grown weak, 
And left the tear upon his cheek. 

While strangely thou didst grieve. 

B 
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Ye may return no more. 
Brave voyagers, acroes the stormy sea, 
But we are following, where ye 
Have reached a further shore. 
We shall meet uponihat strand. 
We all shall reach, whether o'er Arotic snows, 
Or from amid our home repose, 
The undiscoyebed land. 



A FATHER TO HIS INFANT DAUGHTER. 

MiNE^ sweet life, mine ! 
Thou art a jewel feir for me to keep 

And to make shine — 
A mine's rich ore to gather in a heap 

And to refine — 
A field to BOW and reap. 

And, sweet life, thou 
Art like an early morning when the sun 

First lights its brow, 
Telling us of a glorious day begun ; 

And such is now 
Thy beauty, lovely one. 

Mine, sweet love, mine ! 
My name shall be the first those bright lips 



■ > 

And pressed to mine 
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In blushing girlhood oft shall be thy cheek; 

Those anns shall twine 
Around me old and weak. 

And thou wilt love— 
And they who love must weep— but I will guide 

Thee early, dove, 
Into an ark where thou ma/st safely hide. 

Until above 
Earth's storms thou dost abide. 

Mine, deathless, mine ! 
Oh that the spirit which hath found in thee 

Its mortal shrine. 
And with the light of whose eternity 

Thy blue eyes shine, 
New bom of God may be ! 

And, angel, when 
Without this mask of flesh in God's own light 

We meet again. 
Shall some mysterious tie our souls unite f 

Oh, shall I then 
Have in thee this delight 1 
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Now, sweet life, now, 
I lay thee back into thy mother's breast, 

And kiss thy brow ; 
There in thy clean white garments sweetly rest, — 

Be ever thou 
In soul as whitely dress*d. 

Thou who dost share 
This life, this love, this joy, this hope with me, 

Oh, let thy prayer 
Of holiest love rise oft and fervently. 

That, even as there 
Thus beautiful and blessed resteth she. 

So calm, so fidr. 
With the Eternal One her spirit's rest may be. 



SONGS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 



THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

The feast was prepared, and the Mends were as- 
sembled, 

All friends, there was only one stranger-guest there ; 
'Mid branches and holly the lights flashed and trembled ; 

And all there were happy, and many were fair. 

The children stole forth, while the feast they were 
bringing, 

Then softly returning, a fair minstrel band 
At the door of the chamber with sweet voices singing, 

A carol for Christmas, they stood hand in hand : — 

" Ye who with gladness your Christmas are keeping. 
Think of the woes which the wretched endure ; 

Many with cold and with hunger are weeping — 
Christians to-day should remember the poor. 
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" With them in the world cold and hunger and 
weeping — 

To-day came the Saviour for you to endure — 
With them to-day Christ his Christmas is keeping ; 

You give unto Him when you give to the poor." 

The children then held forth their hands, and with 

pleasure 

Their parents and friends gave them gifts at the door, 

The stranger, too, begged he might swell the rich 

ti*easure. 

And the sweet singers added their own little store. 

Then they join*d in the feast, and in soug, and in laughter, 
Their joy before God came up earnest and pure. 

Because for His sake who shall judge us hereafter. 
There was feasting that night in some homes of 
the poor. 



A HOLIDAY TREASURK 

What a glad and delightful month is May, 
For having a general holiday. 

When the woods with song are ringing ; 
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The trees are so green^ and fresh^ and bright^ 
The skies so blue, and the clouds so white, 
On the cool grass shadows flinging. 

I*m glad when a holiday morning comes, 
And thousands are leaving their city homes, 
With their smoke, and din, and bustle, 
*Mong fields, and gardens, and woods to stray, 
Where tiny brooklets murmur away. 
And leaves in the mild winds rustle. 

While some, released from their desks and shops, 
Have hied to the nearest mountain-tops. 
Lovers of nature and scenery. 
Others have chosen some quiet sweet spot. 
And, seated all on a grassy plot, 

Are dining out among greenery. 

The toiler, that day from his task set free. 
With his little family company, 

'Neath the pleasant shade reclineth ; 
The matron has smoothed her brow of care, 
And children gather their treasures where 
The sun on the meadow shineth. 
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Is it strange that in every heart there springs 
Such love for all nature's beautiful things, 
In dulness, and toil^ and sadness 1 
Dwelling within us so deep and strong, 
Making the hearts of us exiles long 

For a glimpse of our Eden gladness. 

'Tis wearisome dragging life's daily load, 
When the heart is dry as a dusty road 
Where care continual treadeth, 
While nature poureth her waters clear, 
And tuneth her songs, so sweet to hear. 
And her velvet couches spreadeth. 

May blossoms are borne in triumph home. 
Whose fragrance shall tell for a week to come 
Of a day not idly wasted; 
But happy indeed, and holy too. 
If the soul hath looked with a wider view, 
Or a deeper joy hath tasted. 

For these are its life, and on heart and mind 
All gladness and beauty should leave behind 
Some fragrant blossom to cherish ; 
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The gentler word, and the kinder way. 
That come on a smnma: holiday, 

Have a bloom that need not perish. 



" THEY ARE NOT.'' 

Thbt are not at their play 
Around our lonely hearth, 

And in our quiet home all day 
There are no sounds of mirth ; 

No voices from the lips that came 

This hour their evening kiss to claim. 

They are not in a dream. 

Those dreams so pure and meek, 
That made our love a worship seem 

As o'er each glowing cheek 
We bent again with kisses light. 
The snow falls on their beds to-night. 

They are not — all our three 
Away from us are gone. 
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Our girls, we thought so fair would be, 

We mourned them; but our son, 
Oh, we were stricken, when our pride, 
Our fondling, baby William died. 

They are not, and our home 

Is sadly desolate ; 
No bounding feet to meet us come. 

No laugh from merry Kate ; 
No plaything in our parlour lies ; 
We hide their playthings from our eyes. 

They are not, and our hearts 

Have nought their room to fill, 
Save that their image ne'er departs. 

And that we love them still, 
And that we know, however far 
From sight like ours, they are, they are. 

They are where angels be, 

In some star-bright abode, 
They are where the pure-hearted see 

The blessed face of God ; 
And by those cords of grief and love 
They draw our earthly hearts above. 
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OUR HELEN. 

Is our Helen very fisiir ? 

If you only knew her 
You would doubt it not, howe'er 

Stranger eyes may view her. 
We who see her day by day 

Through our household moving, 
Whether she be fair or nay 

Cannot see for loving. 

O'er our gentle Helen's fiice 

No rich hues are brightening, 
And no smiles of feign^ grace 

From her lips are lightening ; 
She hath quiet smiling eyes, 

Fair hair simply braided, 
All as mild as evening skies 

Ere sunlight hath £Euled. ^ 

Our kind thoughtful Helen loves 

Our approving praises, 
But her eye that never roves 

Shrinks from other gazes. 
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She, 80 late within her home 

But a child caressing, 
Now a woman hath become, 

Ministering, blessing. 

All her duty, all her bliss, 

In her home she findeth. 
Nor too narrow deemeth this — 

Lowly things she mindeth ; 
Yet when deeper cares distress 

She is our adviser ; 
Reason's rules she needeth less. 

For her heart is wiser. 

For the sorrows of the poor 

Her kind spirit bleedeth, 
And because so good and pure, 

For the erring pleadeth. 
Is our Helen very fitir ? 

If you only knew her 
You would doubt it not, howe'er 

Stranger eyes may view her. 
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THE OABDEN. 

Gabdens, &ir spots of earth, 

Carefollj cherished and tended, 
LoTed as his place of birth 

By Man the Eden-descended ! 
Fairest garden of all. 

Home's sanctuary surrounding. 
And with enclosing waU 

Its blessings jealously bounding ! 

Here eyery flower and tree 

Like friend familiar seemeth ; 
Amid the Christmas glee. 

The old holly's bright firuit gleameth ; 
There, in that dark nook, grow 

Primroses, earliest flowering ; 
Midsummer roses blow 

On the wall, their leayes down showering. 

Here may be often seen 

A flutter of garments airy, 
Glancing through branches green, 

Away like some startled Mry. 
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Then down the shady walks^ 

Come Yoicea, in musio blending ; 
Flowers on their slender stalks, 

To the merry dance are bending. 

Here the table is spread, 

And around they take their places ; 
Bowed is the reverend head, 

The children cover their faces ; 
The slight repast is made, 

And thanks to the Giver given — 
Under the laurel shade, 

And the crystal roof of heaven. 

Gardens, the simimer bird 

From your bowers will soon be flying. 
And snows by foot imstirred 

On your silent walks be lying. 
Ye will be desolate. 

By flower and by song forsaken — 
But the glad time ye wait. 

When both shall re-awaken. 

Safe in the dark below. 

The precious seeds are in keeping, 
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And in their grave of snow 

The flowers are not dead, but sleeping. 
Thus to our hearts ye bring 

The hope of the resurrection, 
When from the dust shall spring 

Our buried flowers of affection. 



A SONG OF MEETING. 

We have all met again ; 

Dear ones, IVe come. 
After long wandering; 

To rest at home. 
Mother, thine eye is dim. 

And thy cheek wet — 
That we shall ever part. 

This night forget. 

Oft when at household hearths 

Stranger I've been, 
Mem'ry and hope would trace 

This happy scene. 
IVe dreamt a dream, and then 

Dreamt it unreal j 
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Father, thy hand again 
Thus now I feel. 

Young brother, sister dear, 

Sit by me now, 
Time hath passed lightly here, 

0*er each bright brow. 
Dost thou remember me, 

liittle one, eh 1 
Thou didst weep, when we said, 

Sadly, "Away." 

No need to tell me this ; 

All that I see, 
" Thou hast ne'er been forgot," 

Whispers to me. 
Old things their places fill ; 

There, on the wall, 
Hangs my old school-bag yet. 

School-books and all. 

This used to be my seat — 

Strangely I'll feel. 
When at this chair to-night. 

With you I kneel. 
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And our old bed to-night, 
Brother, we'll share ; 

Have you forgot the tales 
Which we told there ? 

Let us not close our hearts 

In their full bliss, 
But in our prayer to-night 

Let us breathe this — 
Where'er a wand'rer longs 

No more to roam. 
May such a meeting soon 

Wait him at home. 



THE CITY CEMETERY. 

Is not yonder city fair 1 
Look, my gentle sister, 

How the setting sunbeams there 
On its windows glister; 

Glowing like a jewelled bride, 

When the lover at her side, 
Wedded, first hath kissed her. 
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Higher creep the shadows stilly 

As the day declineth^ 
Though on spire^ and height, and hill, 

Yet the glory shineth ; 
This grave-city lieth low, 
As a widow in her woe, 

Clad in dark weeds, pineth. 

As from spire and window now, 

Light by light is leaving. 
Here men lay their cherished low. 

In the darkness grieving ; 
Yet from feith's unshadowed light. 
Even in the deepest night 

Better light receiving. 



Ah ! you say, how many a tear 
Hath bedewed this garden — 

Were it not for sorrows here. 
How our hearts would harden ! 

But in woe and death they long, 

For all sin, and strife, and wrong. 
To find peace and pardon. 
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From the living, unto whom 
Each dark house belongeth, 

To its silence and its gloom 
Still another throngeth ; 

But amid this city crowd, 

None are selfish, none are proud— 
None the other wrongeth. 

And this city hath its homes. 
Home we call it, whither 

At nightfall a household comes, 
To repose together. 

Thus we've gathered one by one, 

Till we two are left alone, 
All our loved ones hither. 



We shall sleep at length, and here. 
When we all awaken, 

We shall — not in doubt and fear- 
None alone, forsaken — 

Rise and £rom us darkness thrust, 

Clasp each other ere the dust 
From our feet be shaken. 
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Close together we shall stand, 

In these walks all crowded, 
Father — ^mother, hand in hand, 

With young brows unclouded ; 
And our little brother fe,ir, 
As the rose-bud we placed there, 

When his face we shrouded. 



Round us falls an influence meek. 

While we, home repairing, 
Growing too subdued to speak. 

Solemn thoughts are sharing. 
Of the dwelling-place where we 
Must abide eternally. 

And are now preparing. 

Ah 1 thus onward shall we go. 
Homeward, heavenward gazing. 

Though we walk earth's grave-place low. 
Our souls upward raising ; 

In that city shall we build 

Holy temples, to be filled 
Evermore with praising. 



GOING OUT AND COMING IN. 

In that home was joy and sorrow 

Where an infant first drew breath, 
While an aged sire was drawing 

Near unto the gate of death. 
His feeble pulse was £Eiiling, 

And his eye was growing dim ; 
He was standing on the threshold 

When they brought the babe to him. 

While to murmur forth a blessing 

On the little one he tried, 
In his trembling arms he raised it, 

Pressed it to his lips, and died. 
An awful darkness resteth 

On the path they both begin. 
Who thus met upon the threshold, 

Going out and coming in. 
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Going out unto the triumph, 

Coming in unto the fight — 
Coming in unto the darkness, 

Going out unto the light, 
Although the shadow deepened 

In the moment of eolipse, 
When he passed through the dread portal, 

With the blessing on his lips. 

And to him who bravely conquers 

As he conquered in the strife. 
Life is but the way of dying — 

Death is but the gate of life ; 
Yet awful darkness resteth 

On the path we all begin, 
Where we meet upon the threshold, 

Going out and coming in. 



A SUNSET BY THE SEA. 

Dabk clouds had gathei^ in the west^ 
And hung upon the ocean's breast, 

While cold, and clear, and still 
Was all the spreading heaven beside ; 
Beneath it, stretching far and wide, 
The waters of the swelling tide 

Were glittering, calm and chill. 

But when into its bosom dun 
The west received the sinking sun. 

All glorious it became ; 
The dark mass, crowned with living rays. 
Seemed, as it changed beneath my gaze, 
A mountain with its peak a-blaze — 

A ruin traced in flame. 

When, like a curtain's parted fold. 
Again the cloud asunder rolled. 
As from an opening tent. 
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The glorious orb looked forth once more, 
Like faith the dark gulf bridging o'er, 
A path of brightness to the shore 
Across the waves it sent. 

I fancied it the pathway given 
To those about to pass to heaven : 

I seemed to see them tread 
That dazzling way across the sea, 
A shadowy white-robed company, 
Each with a palm of victory 

And ray-encircled head. 

The waves their dancing motion made. 
Like quivering flames their ripples played, 

As o'er that track they rolled. 
And when a boat made for the shore, 
The stream of radiance passing o'er, 
Amid its waters dipt, the oar 

Eose dripping molten gold. 

Then fiiint and fainter grew the ray, 
Narrow and narrower the way 
Along the ocean cast. 
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I saw the last flash, leaping higher. 
Before my swimming eyes expire— 
The waters seemed to quench the fire — 
The spirit vision passed. 

But though no longer gleamed the oar, 
The little craft plied to the shore, 

Straight as the track had glowed. 
And then methought that line of light 
Had imaged forth the path of right, 
Oft to be trodden in the night, 

When heaven hath marked the road. 



A SONG OF SUMMER. 

I WILL sing a song of summer^ 

Of bright summer as it dwells 
Amid leaves and flowers and sunshine^ 

In lone haunts and grassy dells. 
Lo I the hill-encircled valley 

Is like an emerald cup, 
To its inmost depths all glowifig, 

With simlight brimming up. 
Here I*d dream away the daytime, 

And let happy thoughts have birth. 
And forget there's aught but glory, 

Aught but beauty on the earth. 

Not a speck of cloud is floating 
In the deep blue overhead, 

'Neath the trees the daisied verdure 
Like a broidered couch is spread. 

The rustling leaves are dancing, 
With the light wind's music stirred. 
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And in gushes through the stillness 
Comes the song of woodland bird. 

Here I'd dream away the daytime, 
And let gentlest thoughts have birth, 

And forget there's aught but gladness, 
Aught but peace upon the earth. 



LITTLE FEANCES. 

Frances ! fairy little Frances 1 

Hadst thou lived in times gone by, 
Knights ere long had broken lances, 
For the witching, winning glances 
Of thy heaven-blue eye. 

Frances 1 lovely little Frances ! 

With that radiant brow of thine. 
And those curls of nature's ringing, 
Round thy feir neck closely clinging, 

With a golden shine. 

Frances ! thoughtftd little Frances ! 

With thy words so strangely wise. 
And thy features ever playing. 
And the soul-light changeful raying 

From thy clear child-eyes. 

Frances 1 lovely little Frances 1 
Unto fond hearts thou art prest, 
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With thy tiny arms caressing, 

And thy rosy lips confessing 

Whom thou lovest best. 

Frances ! happy little Frances ! 

Guileless heart, thy merry voice 
Like a silver bell is ringing, 
Or like lark at morning singing 

Up the sky, "Rejoice r 

Frances ! fair, fond, happy Frances, 

Such thou may'st not ever be ; 
Shadows grow as life advances, 
Through its changes and its chances, 
Wise, yet guileless, God keep thee ! 



EOSLIN. 

'TwAS noon, we sat upon a grassy bank 

Where green boughs overshadowed us ; and where 

We heard the sound of waters rushmg near, 

Although the stream we saw not. It lay hid 

Far in the bottom of the dell, 'mong trees 

That to the summit clothed the further bank 

With ample folds of many-shaded green, 

From the pale willow, bending o'er its brink. 

To the dark pine cresting the ridge's brow. 

As we sat silent, listening, one said, — 

" 'Tis strange to think how, ages since, that stream 

Was flowing there, with the same soimd as now. 

While those who heard it then have passed away." 

It seemed a mournful thought — and yet not so. 

From yon old castle's battlements the view 

Was fair as now, the summer sun as bright. 

The earth as green, when thence o'er Roslin looked 

Its ancient Earls. The fairy rivulet danced 

To its own music, and the wild rose blushed 

Upon its banks as now, on such a noon. 

When some proud Baron's daughter sought the shade 
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Of woods beside the water. More than this, 

They looked on these with the same hearts and eyes 

As we do. Nature and the human heart, 

'Mid changing forms of life, are still the same ; 

Even as this fair scene delighted then, 

It now delights, and shall delight for aye. 

We taste those cool clear waters — so did they 

Who went before, and they that follow us 

Will drink them too; 'tis thus earth's bounteous 

Lord, 
Ceaseless, as these gush o'er their pebbly bed, 
Fresh streams of gladness and of bliss pours down 
Life's old worn channels, filling to the brim 
The fountains of enjoyment. 



GOLD-GATHERING. 

Oh, come and gather gold where it lies 

In glittering dust, beneath sunbright skies ; 

We'll heap together the precious ore. 

Then homeward hie with an ample store — 

The old folks will sit in their ea^ chair, 

And the leal and the loved in our riches share. 

No, there is truth in the tale that told 

How dearly bought was the fiend's fire gold : 

It lights a fire in the heart and brain, 

Of lust that thou may'st not quench again, 

And less, like the choked well, the heart will hold, 

Of love or joy, as it fills with gold. 

Thou goest to toil 'neath a burning sun. 
Where life may waste ere thy task be done ; 
m stay, and gather gold where it lies. 
Ripening beneath my own mild skies. 
Where falls 'neath the sickle the golden grain, 
And studded with sheaves is the smiling plain. 
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Ill gather gold at my own home hearth — 
Love, and kindness, and peace, and mirth; 
I'll gather, too, now in life's heyday, 
Treasures which time shall not steal away. 
Where the master spirits of every age 
Pour their golden truths on the precious page; 
The wise and the happy full rich must be, 
The truest good, is the gold for me ! 



THE "FAID RABANE.' 



[The " Faid Kabane " (Divine Favour) waa a amidl Bteam-veaeel. con 
■truoted by Messi-s Tod and Maoftregor of Olasgow, for his Highnera Abbaa 
Pasha, Viceroy of E^pt. and fitted up in a style that rivals aH that was 
ever fobled of Eastern magnifloenoe. Its decorations were wholly the pro- 
duots of British art and manufacture.] 



Thou sitt'st upon thy native Clyde, 

A thing of beauty, power, and pride, 

At which a gazer's heart might thrill; 

Yet more than for that graceful mould, 

Those forms of art, that blaze of gold, 

Thou triumph of a nation's skill, 

Mine would exult, because thou art 

Like something with a living heart, 

And living purpose to fulfil — 

Because, through all thy wondrous frame. 

Moving as guided by its aim. 

Thou own'st the might of human will. 

As the divided waters now 

Rush swiftly 'neath thy gilded prow. 
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Go forth unto thy destined place ! 
And while thy path I seem to trace^ 
My thoughts go back through ages dim ; 
The waters of Old Nile glide past, 
Where thy white foam-flakes, surging &st, 
Float to its lotus-fringid brim. 
There in her barge that radiant Queen 
Who thralled the hero's heart was seen 
Sweep by amid her virgin train ; 
And there, amid yon rushes dark, 
Was laid the little cradle-ark. 
Of him who broke the bondsmen's chain. 

Go forth to Egypt's marvel land. 
Where still those giant structures stand, 
Like mountain masses piled on high — 
Alas ! ere half the task was done, 
O'erburdened 'neath the flaming sun 
Ten thousand weary slaves would die. 
And thou and they, are both sublime 
Types of a people, and a time 
Dark, moveless, lifeless; for the dead 
Are they — ^thou, type of onward speed, 
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And mental light's superior force, 
And a world union, which shall spread 
Of what we have, and what they need, 
To all. Go, on thy peaceftd course. 
And bear the blessing of thy name 
Unto that land of ancient fame. 



MY MAEY AN' ME. 

Wb were baith neebor bairns, -thegither we played, 
We loved our first love, an' our hearts never strayed; 
When I got my young lassie her first vow to gie. 
We promised to wait for each ither a wee. . 

My mother was widow'd when we should hae wed, 
An' the nicht when we stood roun' my fiither's death- 
bed. 
He charged me a hiisband and father to be, 
While my young orphan sisters clung weepin' to me. 

I kent nae, my Mary, what high heart was thine. 
Nor how brightly thy love in a dark hour wad shine, 
Till, in doubt and in sorrow, ye whispered to me, 
" Win the blessing o' Heaven for thy Mary and thee." 

An' years hae flown by deeply laden wi' care. 
But Mary has helped me their burden to bear, — 
She gave me my shield, in misfortune and wrong, 
'Twas she that aye bade me be steadfast and strong. 
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Her meek an' quiet spirit is aye smooth, as now 
Her saft shinin' hair meekly shades her white brow, 
A few silver threads 'mang its dark £a,ulds I see, 
They tell me how lang she has waited on me. 

Her cheek has grown paler, for she too maun toil ; 
Her sma' hands are thinner, less mirthfn' her smile ; 
She aft speaks o' heaven, and if she should dee, 
She tells me that there she'll be waitin' on me. 



THE AE LAMB 0' THE FAULD. 

In yon rude lanely sheilin', 
Near nae ither house nor hauld^ 
There dwelt a hillside shepherd, 
Wi' the ae lamb o' his fauld. 
A grey-haired rugged carle was he, 
Wi' broo fu' stem an' bauld, 
Wha said his sweet wee Janet 
Was the ae lamb o' his &uld. 

Oh ! blithe an' bonny was the bairn, 

A gleesome thing was she, 

As wi' her flock she strayed amang 

The hills where rises Dee. 

Her weel-loe'd mother dee'd when she 

Was scarce six simmers auld. 

An' left the shepherd lanely 

Wi' the ae lamb o' the fituld. 

He took her in the simmer where 
A bothy he had made, 
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Whene'er she tired he carried her, 
An' wrapped her in his plaid ; 
An' he sang wild Border ballads, 
An' fairy tales he tauld, 
While restin' on the hillside 
Wi' the ae lamb o' his fanld. 

In winter she would trim the fire 
When daylight wore awa, 
An' in the window set the lamp 
To guide him through the snaw ; 
Then, laid aside his drippin' plaid, 
Her arms wad him en&uld, 
When he cam back weet an' weary 
To the ae lamb o' his £iuld. 

The mountain blasts are bleak an' chill, 
An' she grew thin an' weak ; 
There cam a wild licht to her ee, 
A strange red to her cheek ; 
And oh ! sae fast she faded, till 
Ae winter momin' cauld. 
Dead, on her Other's bosom. 
Lay the ae lamb o' the fauld. 
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He stood uncovered in the drifts 
An' saw the wee grave made, 
Nane daured to comfort, when away 
He tearless turned, an' said — 
" There's nae lioht in the sheilin' noo, 
My hearth will aye be cauld, 
I've nocht on earth to care for 
Sin' my ae lamb's i' The Fauu)." 



"FAITHEE, COME HAME." 

" Faither, come hame, for I heard mother say 
That her puir heart wad break if ye stayed lang away; 
For she sits in the dark, au' she hasua a licht^ 
An' she says our wee brither is deein* the nicht." 

Wi' their pale tearfu' faces they looked up in his ; 
Oh, wha could resist sic a pleading as this ? 
Though his heart was sair hardened, it wasna to stane, 
Sae he's taen their wee bandies, an' wi' them has gane — 

Like the angels that drew the auld patriarch away, 
When in the doomed city he fain wad delay ; — 
Oh, men, ye wad tarry the fire frae above. 
If ye're hands werena drawn by the angels o' love. 

Their young hearts were lightened, they sorrow nae 

mair — 
Oh^ woe that sic hearts should be heavy wi' care ! — 
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They tripped at his side, an' kept prattlin' wi' glee, 
They didna think noo their wee brither wad dee. 

His laddie said, '^ Faither, when I grow a man, 
m work for my mother an* you if I can. 
If ye aye wad come hame, an* no leave us alane. 
And then we would never be hungry again. 

" We aft hide for fear when ye come to the door. 
An' mother greets sair when ye fa' on the floor ; 
An' she says we'd be happy if ye wad come hame." 
It was dark, but I ken his cheek reddened wi' shame. 

Then swift his wee lassie flew up the dark stair, 
The tidin's o' joy to her mother to bear, 
Wha spak nae her thanks, but wi' hope-lichtit ee 
Looked up through the darkness to Him wha can see. 

And in that solemn hour, when their bairnie was taen. 
Tears fell on her sad &ce that werena her ain. 
And a broken voice whispering, " I've been to blame," 
Frae the bosom she wept on repentantly came. 



THE BLIND BAIBN. 

The wee blind beggar baimie sits 

Close to that woman's feet, 
An' there he nestles &ae the cauld, 

An' shelters frae the heat. 
I ken nae if he be her ain, 

But kindly does she speak, 
For blessed God makes woman love 

The helpless an' the weak. 

I'm wae to see his wistfii' &ce, 

As weary day by day 
He cowers sae still an' silent there, 

While ither baimies play. 
The sigh that lifts his breastie comes, 

Like sad winds frae the sea, 
Wi' sic a dreary sough, as wad 

Bring tears into yer ee. 

I'm wae to see his high braid broo, 
Sae thochtfu' an' sae wan ; 
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His look o* care, that were mair fit 

For a warld-weary man. 
Oh ! the dark emptiness within, 

Thochts that no rest can know, 
An* shapeless forms that vex him, 

Wi' their hurrying to an' fro. 

An' now she lifts him in her arms, 

His wakin' nicht is past, 
An' round his sma' and wasted form 

Her tattered shawl is cast. 
His fieice is buried in her neck. 

An' close to her he clings, 
For £aith an' love haa filled his heart, 

An' they are blessed things. 

She bears him through the bustlin' crowd, 

But noo he fears nae harm. 
He'll sleep within her bosom too. 

To him it's saft and warm. 
Oh, her ain weary heart wad close 

In wretchedness an' sin. 
But he keeps in't an open door. 

For God to enter in. 



TO AN OLD LOVE-LETTEE. 

Brought to the light once more, 

Long in safe keeping 

'Mong this old treasured store 

Thou hast lain sleeping. 

Who was thy sender ? 

That doth not matter much — 

Many have written such 

Eloquence tender. 

She whom he loved was fair, 
This thou assurest — 
Blue eyes and golden hair 
Up thou conjurest. 
Soul beauty higher, 
Say, was it love that shed 
That halo round her head. 
Love, beautifier 1 

Say, did her fingers small 
Trembling unfold thee ? 
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Did she, unseen by all, 
To her lips hold thee ? 
Or wert thou slighted, 
Held as a merry jest ? 
Nay, set all doubt at rest — 
They were united. 

"No sad mischance there came 
These twain to sever, 
Where a regretful blame 
Each beareth ever. 
She was removed. 
All happiness and pride. 
To her new home, a bride, 
Young, fair, beloved. 

Love-letter ! dim with age 
Is thy fond tracing ; 
There hath passed o'er thy page 
Time's hand effacing. 
Time bringeth changes — 
Ah ! it is sad to know 
All this was long ago — 
Time love estranges. 
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Say, did his e'er wax dim, 
Like thy page, growing 
Fainter ? or hers for him 
Ever cease glowing ? 
Ashes left only 

On household hearths iVe seen, 
And hearts where love hath been, 
As cold and lonely. 

Smiling together, they 
Bent o'er the letter — 
" Though the gold locks are grey, 
I love thee better," 
Whispered the sender ; 
And his mute answer was 
One beaming look, such as 
Words cannot render. 



THE DYING YOUTH. 

I KNOW that I must die ; 
For weaker every day I'm growing ; 
The blossoms in our orchard blowing 
Fall not so soon as I. 

But though the truth I know, 
My heart is still in hope denying ; 
And ye, imto that hope replying, 
Say it shall not be so. 

Oh I let me pass the woe 

That there must be before we sever. 

" Yes, thou art dying, love ! " now never 

Speak more of hope below. 

Let me look forth once more. 

Can death to Nature charms be lending ? 

I never saw the sun descending 

So gloriously before. 
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Never seemed earth so Mr ; 
I sink with rapture in beholding. 
Yet stay— long as your arnxs enfolding, 
Their burden frail can bear. 

Seems it so sad to you. 
This fete of mine — ^this early dying ? 
Seems it God's goodness all belying ? 
To me thus seemed it too. 

When first it came, the fall 
Of sudden night, while we were gazing 
On this feir scene in noontide blazing, 
Could not so sore appal. 

Life had nought dark or dim, 
Eager its sparkling draught I waited, 
As when the drunkard's soul, unsated, 
Hangs on the bright cup's brim. 

Then to my hand was given 
The cup of death ; but round me shining, 
And bright'ning still with life's declining, 
Bose the pure light of heaven. 
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I feel it sweet to be 
Thus early gathered, never knowing 
The chill that &lls on all life's glowing- 
Its winter ne'er to see. 

Bemember you last year 
Of yonder tree a leaf retaining 
Upon the topmost bough, remaining 
All desolate and sear ? 

That seemed like growing old — 
I'd rather be the flower that perished 
Upon some bosom, fondly cherished, 
Than keep life's latest hold. 

Changes my fistce, you say % 
It is not death yet, but a feeling 
His presence to my soul revealing. 
To-night 111 be away. 



SNOW. 

Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 
Falling so widely on all below : 
As heavenly gifts do ever — 
Filling each hollow among the hills. 
Hiding the track of the frozen rills, 
Lost in the rushing river. 

Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 

Lying so lightly on all below. 

Garden and field spread over 

White as a spotless winding-sheet ; 

The flowers are lifeless, and thus 'tis meet 

The face of the dead to cover. 

Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 

Melting so softly from all below. 

Into the cold earth sinking : 

Soon thy last traces shall disappear. 

And spring, with carpet of flowers, be here. 

And none of the snow be thinking. 
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Yet greener the hollows among the hills^ 
And fuller the flow of the sparkling rills, 
Since the snow with moisture fed them. 
Thus when our lives shall melt away, 
Fresh and bright would their influence stay, 
If in holy deeds we shed them. 



NIGHT. 

Night on the solemn sky — 
But every kindling star, 
That beameth from a&r, 
Around heaven's altar high, 
Telleth that even in the depths of night 
There liveth light. 

Night on the lonely sea, 
So deep that you might think 
You stood upon the brink 
Of void infinity, 
Save that from out its bosom murmurs swell, 
OfUfetotell! 

Night on the fields and flowers ; 
Nature needs no repose, 
Swiftly each green blade grows 
Through all the silent hours ; 
While over the thiok-dewed and bending grass 
The night-winds pass. 
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Each blossom hangs its head, 
Its young buds folded up, 
Yet doth each moistened cup 
A richer odour shed, 
And, blowing now in yonder rayless bower, 
Night hath a flower. 

Night on the woods and groves. 
Where scarce a leaf is stirred. 
As sleeps the wearied bird 
Close to the nest he loves ; 
Yet one sweet warbler, waking all night long. 
Pours forth his song. 

That song — oh, hush ! and hark ! — 
Hath nought of grief or fear. 
Only the rich notes clear 
Sound solemn in the dark, 
Even as a loved voice and a holy theme 
This hour would seem. 

Night on the haunts of men — 
And the great city's roar 
Ascends to heaven no more. 
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Till morning come again. 
Its lights are quenched, save in yon chamber high, 
Where death is nigh. 

Best, weary brother, rest ! 
Sleep, sister, woe-begone ! 
Mount thou thy vision-throne. 
Clasp thou thy phantom blest. 
Oh I swift and &r the sleepless souls have fled 
In joy and dread. 

Night on the silent graves — 
Mourning the breeze sweeps by. 
And, like a dying sigh, 
Moans where the yew-tree waves. 
This is thy kingdom, Night— around, beneath. 
Darkness and death. 

Nay, light hath pierced the gloom. 
And many a radiant star 
Of hope beams, from afar. 
Upon the night-wrapt tomb : 
The mom has risen on another sphere 
When night flails here. 
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Aod all those sleepless things — 
The stars that nightly glow^ 
The flowers that nightly blow. 
And bird that nightly sings, 
Proclaim that love and joy, and life and light. 
Last through the night. 

And night must pass away ; 
The darkest hour of all, 
As with a funeral pall, 
Precedes the coming day. 
What lies beyond thee, Night of death, declare— 
" There's no night there." 



A POEM ON A DEWDROP. 

" Wbitb a poem on a dewdrop/' 

A friend once said to me ; 
" Nay, smile not — it is worthy theme 

Of gentle song to be." 
To what, then, shall I liken it — 

Unto a diamond clear ? 
" Oh, no, not to that hard cold thing ; 

Tis likest to a tear." 

It lieth on the lily 

Like tear on mourner's cheek ; 
It droppeth like sweet sympathy 

From violet eyelids meek : 
Like tear of holy happiness 

On rose-heart it appears — 
Joy must be pure, that, while it lasts. 

Not after, bringeth tears. 

But for the dewdrop, leaf and flower 
Ere mom had withered been, 
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Now shedding fresher fragrance^ 
And glowing brighter green ; 

And tears — ay, even when they fisJl 
In dark and heavy showers — 

Like dews revive and freshen these 
Else withered hearts of ours. 



THE MONTHLY KOSE. 

It grew in no fair garden spot, 

By sister flowers enbraced, 
No clinging tendrils with its own 

Were fondly interlaced. 
It bore no radiant dyes, it gave 

No odours to the gale^ 
There drooped upon its slender stem 

A single blossom pale. 

It was a close and narrow street^ 

Where seldom sunlight's smile 
Could enter^ and a broken jar 

Contained its scanty soil. 
Yet even in that scanty soil 

It grew and blossomed still, 
A thing of nature's loyeliness, 

Amid man's art and ill. 

Though thine no name of high renown, 
Though thine no lofty state 
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Though neither rich nor beautiful, 
Though neither wise nor great, 

A gentle heart, an earnest mind. 
These thou mayest seek and own, 

For round life's lowliest way the soul's 
True beauty may be thrown. 



THE THEEE AGES. 

Three youthful comrades joyously 

On eve of parting met ; 
They met to drown in careless glee 

Their friendship's first regret ; 
But ever and anon the three 

Their purpose would forget. 

Leaving their quiet studious ways 
For thronging haunts of men^ 

Amid the world's perplexing maze, 
To meet they knew not when ; 

Leaving the joys of bygone days, 
That could not come again. 

And though each glorious brow did shine^ 

And flashed each ardent eye, 
It needed not the sparkling wine 

To make their pulses fly — 
They could not that bright past resign, 

Nor heave a single sigh. 
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One who^ amid his comrades youngs 
Wore beauty's dazzling crown, 

Whose cordial laugh had highest rung, 
That rising sigh to drown, 

Back fix)m his radiant forehead flung 
His clustering locks of brown. 

" We have lived twenty years," said he. 
Of the threescore and ten ; 

I wonder where we all shall be 
In twenty years again. 

What say you 1 — ^let us all agree 
To meet together then. 

" On this night twenty years to come, 
Whate'er our lot hath been, 

And wheresoe'er we've made our home. 
Though seas should intervene — 

To tell, since we began to roam. 
What pleasures we have seen." 

Then answered one, " I like it well, 
That when those years have run. 

If 'mong the living still we dwell. 
Where'er beneath the sun. 
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We three should meet again, to tell 
What honours we have won." 

Then spoke the last with earnest mien — 

" We'll meet, to tell each one, 
Not of what pleasures we have seen, 

What honours we have won. 
But, as our place and power hath been. 

What good deeds we have done." 

The twenty years had passed away 

As twenty years will do, 
Bringing sad changes every day. 

Some many and some few : 
They who were young waxed old and grey. 

And babes to manhood grew. 

They met to make their promise good, 

Their youthful haimts among ; 
They met not in a careless mood. 

But with emotion strong. 
For in each eye the moisture stood. 

Each hand its grasp held long. 

One told of luxury and pride, 
Of beauty's syren power. 
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And, caring not the truth to hide. 

Of revel's midnight hour^ 
Where to the earth, ere life's noontide, 

Its blossoms barren shower. 

Ah ! not as when they saw it last 

That noble face remained, 
The spirit light away had passed. 

The soul was deeply stained — 
From him he trust in men had cast, 

Nor faith in Heaven retained. 

The next was he who Fame had sought — 

She wreathed his locks of jet, 
And turned them grey, his brow of thought 

With furrowed lines she set, 
While his soul cried, 'Tis nought, 'tis nought, 

I'm void and empty yet. 

He told of all Im gathered spoil 

From minds of ancient days, 
Of hours spent in consuming toil 

By the lamp's midnight blaze, 
And then of envy's scornful smile. 

And folly's worthless praise. 
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The other in a Tillage mean 

Had taught the truth divine 
To simple minds, by men unseen 

Had lived a life benign — 
And earnest love^ and peace serene, 

From his blue eyes did shine. 

He said^ " Oh, brothers ! life's great plan 

Is mingled good and ill, 
To do whatever of good we can, 

Our highest good is still ; 
I hold to bless my fellow man 

Life's purpose to fulfil. 

" When twenty years have passed, oh ! shall 

We meet again all three ]" 
Tes^ for his grave, if one should ML, 

Our meeting-place shall be.*' 
And said the last, " If we should all, 

Then meet with God must we." 

The twenty years they passed away 

As twenty years will do, 
Bringing sad changes every day, 

Some many and some few : 
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They who were old had passed away, 
And young men old men grew. 

And how hath &xed those comrades three ? 

The grave hath long held one ; 
To where the meeting-place should be 

An old man came alone, 
Though long and sadly waited he, 

To meet him there was none. 

He asked a sexton old and grey 

Where such an' one was laid ; 
He calmly flung the earth away, 

And, resting on his spade, 
" I'm digging graves here every day, 

I cannot tell," he said. 

'^ As one who gropes in midnight gloom 

For lamp extinguish^, 
Oh, Fame 1 I cannot find the tomb 

Where thou hast laid thy dead," 
He answering mused ; then asked, '* For whom 

Make you that narrow bed 1" 

" Like pilgrim to our town he came, 
And on the public way 
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They found him dead, and none to claim, 

And nought a grave to pay, 
Though there were some who knew his name 

When he was rich as they." 

The stranger heard that name, his eye 

With blinding tears did swell ; 
^^ In pauper grave he shall not lie. 

Old man — I knew him well ; 
Find thou that other tomb, for nigh 

We three in death must dwell." 

Each for the prize we sought to own 

We life's short race have run. 
Past are the pleasures we have known. 

Vain are the honours won. 
And there remain to us alone 

The good deeds we have done. 



SEPULTE VIVE.* 

Like a £Edr saint before the altar kneeling^ 

Shorn of her long dark tresses, 
Lightly, as if an inward peace revealing, 

Her hand her bosom presses. 

Oh ! oan it be that she is not dissembling 

Some grief for all she leaveth ? 
On the resolvid lip there is no trembling, 

No sigh the fixed heart heaveth. 

Now pale as death within her coffin lying. 

Like a &ir corse she seemeth. 
While 'neath those lids the mockery denying. 

Life's unquenched light yet gleameth. 

Draw near, and take your last look, weeping mother. 
Father, friend, sister, ye grow blind while gazing ; 

But come not thou who art nor friend nor brother. 
If she those lids were raising. 

* A convent in Rome. 
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Eyes which have melted into thine, unshrinking. 

Would ask, Why cam'st thou hither? 
Stand back amid the crowd, thy &l8e heart sinking, 

Their glance thy soul would wither. 

Buried alive ! Oh, friends, ye are bereft her, 

As if, in death reposing. 
Amid the ashes of her sires ye left her. 

And now her tomb were closing. 

Buried alive ! Across that prison grating 

She shall return— ah ! never ; 
Within, the sombre sisterhood are waiting 

To hail her theirs for ever. 

No gentle sister are they now receiving 

Within their drear seclusion. 
One who hath found the peace of true believing, 

Even mid her creed's delusion. 

One from the world a little sooner flying. 

That no loved voice might reach her. 
That Heaven approved such bitter self-denying, 

Thus did her stem creed teach her. 
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One on whom all might layish fond caressing, 

Her sick-bed daily tending ; 
While ag^d sisters sought the young saint's blessing, 

Whose life with heaven seemed blending. 

For whom, each heart beneath its nun's vest throbbing, 

At midnight all assembling, 
Should prayer and chant, mixed with the sound of 
sobbing, 

Go up from voices trembling ? 

For thou shalt dwell apart and uncomplaining, 

No sympathy inviting ; 
Gentle but silent, cold and self-sustaining. 

Ne'er in their tasks imiting. ' 

Wrapt in thy veil, along the cloisters gliding, 

Then, as in deep devotion, 
Bowed at the shrine, an outward calm still hiding 

Thy spirit's wild emotion. 

The sisterhood, to drowsy vigils rising, 

Each bell shall wake from sleeping ; 
But thee, the night shall witness agonising 

Cast on the ground, and weeping. 
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Each year the sisters come unto the gratmg, 

And friendly voices greet them. 
Ah ! some there be for whom no friend is waitings 

Who have none left to meet them. 

What woe to find voice affcer voice amissing, 

Into dread silence dyings 
And to send forth that greetings and that blessing, 

To which came none replying. 

Think'st thou a heart beneath such anguish bleeding 

Offered to God will please Him ; 
Think'st thou that He is still a victim needing, 

Wbose writhings may appease Him. 

No : He who is our way unto the Father, 

For all our sin sufficing. 
Hath taught us that He will have mercy rather 

Than costly sacrificing. 

Not on the heart's afiections did He trample 

Whose glory shone on Tabor, 
For these are hallow'd by His great example 

Of earnest love and labour. 
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He could have given thee peace, himself revealing, 

And strength in all thy weakness — 
For disappointed pride, the holy healing 

Of His light yoke of meekness. 

But the sore conflict will be swiftly ended— 

To thee too long delaying ; 
I could not think upon thy soul as blended 

With nature's slow decaying. 

Oh ! when, unto the Sign of our salvation 

Thy dying eyes are turning, 
Where seems the lamp in its accustomed station 

Dimmer and dimmer burning. 

May He who is the Light, the gloom dispelling, 
Guide thee through death's dark portal. 

Out from the tomb in which thou hast been dwelling, 
Into the life immortal. 



THE MIDNIGHT WEECK. 

From the harbour, richly laden, 
Sailed the gallant ship ; 
'Twas a precious freight she carried : 

Father, mother, youth, and maiden, 
Wife and husband newly married. 
Watch her cable slip. 
And upon her deck they tarried, 
While the land they left was fading, 
Some their eager eyes are shading 
From the morning sun; 
As away they glide. 
How the waters heave and glitter ! 
And how many a one. 
Leaning o'er the vessel's side. 
Seems to watch, but droppeth bitter 

Tears into the tide ! 
What though, at the consummation, 

We shall know our sad emotion, 
To the joy of all creation. 
Was a teardrop to an ocean 1 
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Ere midnight the wind had shifted, 

Bising to a gale. 
Backward on her course she drifted, 

Heeding not her helm ; 
Now on giant waves uplifted, 

Threat'ning to o'erwhelm ; 
Now adown a vale 
Of dark angry waters driven ; 
While, like spirits chased from heaven, 

Loud the wild winds wail. 
None that night had sought a pillow. 

Still the deck they crowd ; 
While to each successive billow 

The tall mast is bowed. 
Hoarser sounds now meet their hearing- 

'Tis the breakers' roar. 
And the hapless bark is nearing 

Fast the fatal shore. 

A shock ! 
She hath struck the sunken rock, 
And her lofty hull is shattered ; 
All her wealth must now be scattered 
On the raging waves. 
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Ah ! but she was richly laden ! 

And the precious freight she carried, 
Father, mother, youth, and maiden, 
Bride and bridegroom newly married. 

There must find their graves. 
In the darkness, near each other. 
Clinging close by friend and brother — 
And the tender nursing mother 

With her babe is there — 
Some with hearts for terror failing. 
Some with shrieking, some with wailing, 

Some with faith and prayer. 
Some with noble self-devotion. 
Stifling their own wild emotion, 

Seek, to calm despair. 

On the waves again uplifted. 
Now her giant bulk is rifted. 

On the sharp rock driven. 
O'er the breach the white foam streameth ; 
Now no hope on earth there seemeth. 

And no help in Heaven 1 

One small boat is filled. 
And amid the surges boiling, 
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Through the darkness men are toiling, 
Strong and bravely skilled. 

On the strand the boat doth shiver ; 

Few are saved — ^it may be never 
Known how many lost — 

Lost for ever ! Lost for ever I 
What a mighty cost ! 

Ah ! the saved shall stand to-morrow, 
With the dawn, in awful sorrow, 

On the wreck-strewn shore ; 
None who hath not lost another, 
Child or parent, friend or brother, 

Than his soul loved more. 
Does the sea deplore its doing f 
Are the waves their wild work ruing 1 , 
With a mighty sorrow swelling 

Seems the ocean's breast ; 
Which its mournful voice seems telling, 

Thus—" No rest, no rest!" 
What though, at the consummation. 

We shall know our sad emotion, 
To the joy of all creation, 

Is a teardrop to an ocean % 
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Wherefore all this wreck and ruin, 

Beneficent ? 
And is Thine eternity 
Like this great and boundless sea. 

To o'erwhelm us meant? 
Shall a few be safely landed 

On the eternal shore 1 
And a countless number stranded 

Where Thy breakers roar 1 
Ah ! methinks the saved — 
Few without one friend or other, 
Child or parent, wife or brother, 

'Mong that awful host — 
Evermore the glory scorning. 
On that shore would wander mouming,^. 

Seeking for the lost. 



THE SISTERS OF MERCY. 

In a valley where the vines grew wild, a calm secluded 

spot, 
Close to a peaceful convent's walls, a battle once was 

fought. 
Within, the trembling sisters in their chapel met to 

pray. 
While rolled the frightful shout and clang — now near, 

now far away, 
As back and forward, through the vale, the combat 

seem'd to sway. 

The Abbess near the altar knelt, and led the praying 

band, 
High-bom she was, and beautiful, a lady of the land : 
"Sisters, now let us pray," she said, "for all our 

prayers who need. 
For each soul that shall pass away, for each heart 

that shall bleed. 
Whether it be of friend or foe, of true or hostile 

creed." 



I 
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Without they fought, within they prayed, as long as 

there was light, 
Down on the Talley darkness came at length, and 

closed the fight : 
The silent night came down, and hushed seem'd every 

sound of dread. 
The watchfires blazed upon the heights, the vanquish'd 

host had fled, 
Alone upon the field were left the dying and the dead. 

Then issued from the convent gate that pious sister 

band. 
Into that moonless, starless night, each with a lamp 

in hand, 
And she who led them forth said thus — '' Give help 

to all who need. 
To each soul that doth pass away, to each heart that 

doth bleed. 
Whether it be of fiiend or foe, of true or hostile 

creed." 

And now they search the valley through, among the 

heaps of slain, 
Guided by cries of agony, and groans of mortal pain, 

G 
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To where, amid his comrades dead, the wounded 

soldier lay, 
Who marvell'd in life's parting trance what angel 

forms were they, 
Shedding a light upon his face like mercy's holy ray. 



And two by two they plied their task amid the car- 
nage thick. 

Their cheeks grew pale at ghastly sights, their very 
souls grew sick ; 

Yet ere the life-tide ebb'd away, they dosed the 
gushing wound, 

They pressed the cordial to the lips, the aching brow 
they bound, 

And whisper'd comfort to the soul of those they dying 
foimd. 



They passed their convent gates again ere rising of 

the sun, 
For with the earliest dawn of day the soldiers had 

begun 
To clear the field, and heap the spoil, and then they 

knew what led 
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The watchers of the camp to quake with superstitious 

dread; 
As trembling lights moved up and down all night 

among the dead. 

And soon beneath the convent walls the foe victo- 
rious stood, 

The rude hands of these ruthless men reek*d with the 
guiltless blood ; 

But, mercy to the merciful, to pass, the word is given. 

Though men, for what they deem the truth, with 
direful hate have striven. 

They own the universal &.ith that mercy is of 
Heaven ! 



THE TRUTH. 

Within the old cathedral dim 

A solemn group are met; 
And hearts are glowing in their heat. 

And cheeks with tears are wet ; 
The Book is chainM to the desk, I 

And from its page the throng I 

Listen to Him of Nazareth, i 

Or Zion's holy song. 

Ah 1 well may tyrants fear the truth 

That sets the spirit free. 
And Ma would they have quenched in blood 

Its glorious liberty ; 
But kindled was a beacon-light, 

That higher towered and higher — , 

Ho, people 1 answer with a shout, 

" Is not my word a fire ? " 

Ay, kindled were a thousand hearts, 
And quenchless was the flame, 
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The spirit it had called to life 

Nor rack nor stake could tame : 
^Twas folded *neath the bloody plaid 

Of him who grasped the sword. 
And fought, for kirk and covenant. 

The battles of the Lord. 

The chainless truth, our country's boast 

Through many a glorious age. 
The truth that gilds her high renown, 

And lights her letter'd page — 
That teaches no commands of men, 

But wisdom from above. 
And needs no weapons but its own 

Strong feith and holy love. 

The chainless truth, we'll speed it forth. 

Till, like electric cords, 
Shall land to land transmit its glad, 

Its everlasting words ; 
And nations, blinded and enslaved. 

Shall rouse as from a sleep. 
And Error, for her fallen shrines 

And broken idols, weep. 
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O'er all our holiest sympathies 

Its holier light well shed^ 
Its blessing on the baby brow, 

Its hope aboye the dead ; 
Its words first taught our childish lips 

Themes that are sung on high, 
And kindred hands will find it near 

Our pillows when we die. 



I LOVE THEE, STAR 

I LOVB thee, star, because one weary night, 
Whose long unhappy hours I watched away. 

Thou cheered me with thy light ; 

When to thy place in heaven I turned my eye, 

1 met thy holy and unclouded ray. 
Sent to me from on high« 

I love thee, star, for all that weary night- 
Hope, hope in heaven thou ever seemed to say; 

And thou didst speak aright. 
Thine is a calm, untroubled path, and mine 

Is tempest-visited, and oft astray ; 
But He who bade thee shine 

Into my chamber then, and take with thee 
A message to my soul of peace and love. 

My God and guide shall be ; 
And when I saw thee &ding into day. 

Sweet calm had filled my spirit from above, 
For thou hadst bid me pray. 



"THE APFLTCTEFS PRAYEB." 

Oh ! spare the rod, 

Thy wrath remove, 
And visit me in love, 

My Father, God. 

Thou art all-wise— 

Erring I've been — 
And, Father, thou hast seen 

Need to chastise. 

And now I say 

Thy will be done. 
My will with Thine make one, 

Father, I pray. 

These earthly things 
Fill not my heart, 
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Thou alone fountain art 
Of its deep springs. 

Thy love is best — 

Give me but this ; 
All else is weariness — 

Thy love is rest. 



TO A DEPAKTED SPIRIT. 

Where art thou ? 
Above the stars of light, 
Beyond thought's utmost flight, 
Art thou now 1 
Or art thou near, 
In thine old household ways, 
Where we could see thee, if to mortal gaze 
A spirit might appear. 
Looking with sad amaze 
On all our folly here 1 
Say, dost thou roam 
From world to world afiw ? 
Or is yon radiant star 
Thy blessM home ? 
Oh, stars ! I've thought ye were 
The many mansions of our Father*s home. 
Spirit, where'er 
Thou art, there we shall come. 
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What art thou 1 
Such as the angels bright^ 
Something as swift as lights 
Art thou now ? 
Dost thou retain 
Shape of thy mortal mould ? 
So that, if but permitted to behold, 
We would thee know again — 
Or formless, uncontrolled, 
Spirit, dost thou remain I 

Floatest thou in air, 
Sightless and voiceless all. 
Can change ne'er on thee &11, 

A rapture, a despair 1 
But this we know, that were 
Our souls — as soon they must — ^from earth set free. 
Spirit, whate'er 
Thou art, that we shall be. 



THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. 

Truth is eternal as its source^ 

For suns had burned and planets rolled, 
Though man had never learnt the course 

Of nature to unfold^ 
But deemed those thousand points of light 

Were spangles on the brow of night. 

Yet mighty is the mind of man; 

For giant power to it is given 
The awful realms of space to span, 

And scale the boimdless heights of heaven, 
And trace in nature's changeless laws 

The image of her glorious cause. 

Explore creation's regions wide, 

For thingtt that are revealed are thine ! 

But search not, mortal, in thy pride. 
The coimsels of the will Divine I 

As well make yonder cloud thy car, 
And think to reach the farthest star. 
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Match with the infant of a day , 

A mind in its developed mighty 
The little soxil can hold no ray 

Of all its intellectual light — 
Can thinC; within its compass small, 

The mind that made and moveth all 1 

All mysteries are truths, but set 

Above us in the depths of night ; 
We reach them — and lo 1 further yet 

Are worlds of imdiscovered light : 
The mysteries of God are far 

Beyond where things created are. 

Life is a mystery — we are, 

Before, behind, beyond, above. 
Lost m the dread immensity 

Of Him in whom our spirits move. 
Life is a mystery — death shall fill 

Our souls with higher mysteries stiU. 



THE FIRST KING. 

He stood among his fellows, giant-moiilded, 
His eye their leader^ and his lip their rein. 
His breast with nought but niajesty enfolded, 
Girt with the skin of the brute monarch slain — 
The '^ mighty hunter " stood on Shinar's plain. 

They crowned him — ^placed upon his brow the token 
Of right to rule ; and a true king was he, 
Nor yet because a people's voice had spoken. 
But in the right of his own sov'reignty 
Of spirit, he was meet a king to be. 

They bowed before him — ^though each arm that 

wielded. 
Among that tide of men, a spear or bow 
Might haye struck death into that breast unshielded. 
But that his royalty had fenced him so. 
Before him bent the fiercest spirit low. 
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What crowned they ? — glorious beauty that delighted 
Their eyes to look on. In their heaven-made king 
All they conceived of power they saw united — 
His fleetness matched the eagle on the wing, 
And at his bound the lion crouched afi&ighted. 

What bowed they to 1 — it was a greater spirit 
That drew and yoked them to its stronger will ; 
How oft are they uncrowned who crowns inherit 1 
A throne is such a mighty space to fill^ 
A tottering seat to whom it fitteth ill. 

Yet shameless brows have worn the circlet golden, 
Before whom bent the great, the wise, the good ; 
And feeble hands have royal sceptres holden, 
Before whom such have unresisting stood, 
Save when a coimtry's wrongs roused patriot blood. 

And with love, passing love, of life and heaven. 
Have kings been loved, yea, mean and puny things, 
They to whom kingly natures were not given — 
For men's desire even to the shadow clings : 
The hearts of men are still the thrones of kings. 
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The woof was mingled for all times and stories^ 
The hour — ^first king of men 1 — ^thy reign began, 
Though not by kings have been achieyed the glories 
That gather round the destinies of man — 
In ruin's march they oftener lead the van. 

But not upon the ruin of another 
Thine empire grew, thy kingly power arose ; 
Not by down-trampling of thy weaker brother. 
But that thou wert the mightiest to oppose 
The foes of men, and men were not the foes. 

Brute conqueror thou wert, and they who crown'd thee 

Brought a chained lion at thy feet to cower. 

Brute force, 'tis thus when men to thrones have bound 

thee 
That kings unloose at will thy lion power. 
And give thy £uigs commission to devour. 

Do we not see in this half mythic story, 

Truths that have glimmered the dim ages through — 

Oh, when will kings perceive their highest glory, 

Conquer the brute, the lion power subdue : 

To reign by mind alone is man's dominion true. 



ODE TO CORINNA, 

▲ BEAUTIFUL STATUS. 

Gentle and beautiful, 
Again thou wear'st the crown ! 
Yes, thou art crown'd anew, 
Though not in sunny garden of old Greece, 

Fresh leav'd the laurels grew ; 
The sculptor's hand hath wreathed for thee 
Another garland of renown — 

Gentle and beautiful, 
Again thou wear'st the crown ! 

Thou fair embodiment, if I might be 
In the weird moonlight all alone with thee, 
Scarce strange would seem the passing of that trance, 
Scarce strange would seem the uplifting of that glance ; 
In fix'd thought downward bent^ 
So spirit-like thou art. 
One might expect those silent lips to part, 
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And stand awaiting with imstartled ear 
One of thy long-forgotten songs to hear. 

A song as radiant^ pure 
As sunlight glancing on a white dove's wing — 
A glorious song of morning and of spring — 
How green'd the vales, and how the blossoms blew. 
Or how the tender twilight wept in dew ; 
How the stars rose, and how the evening breeze 
Whisper'd its sorrows to the cypress trees. 

Of some young poet's dream, 
Immortal beauty, and immortal love — 

Of haimted spring and grove, 
Haunted by spirits of the wood and stream. 
The mystic meaning of all mortal things 
Took shape into such wild imaginings. 

Thou didst not strive for feme ; 
On some heart-altar were thy wreaths laid down 

Not without tears to fede. 
And now I trace 
A touch of human sadness in that fece, 
A shadow on that brow's serenest grace. 

More than the laurel's shade. 
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And fancy gives 
To that dream-Bong a deeply mournful fall. 
Though hearts were lighter in those younger days, 
When was grief absent from the poet's lays ? 

And thine were not of peace and pleasure all, 
Nor without sorrow were thy song complete, 
For sweetest notes are sad, and saddest still are sweet. 



SONNETS. 



LOWLINESS. 



Fair valley, clothed with richest, freshest green, 
While parched are all the world's wide ways beside. 
Thine is the shady spot, the verdant screen, 
The gentle banks where quiet waters glide. 
'Tis sweet to wander in thy narrow ways. 
Too narrow for the chariot- wheels of pride ; 
'Tis sweet to shelter from the noontide rays, 
Where all unsunned thy cool-eyed flowerets hide : 
To feed thy stream flows many a tinkling rill. 
Hastening with tribute it may not refuse. 
With gushing crystal thus its founts to fill, 
The thirsty heights are drained of all their dews ; 
And thus into the heart that lieth low, 
The purest streams of highest wisdom flow. 
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LOWLINESS. 



IL 



The violet in thy shade all meekly Iibb, 
And spends its hidden life in sweet perfume, 
TiD, meekly shutting up its dying eyes, 
It yields to fresher buds a space to bloom. 
The apple stands not on the wind-swept hill, 
Where storms may toss its branches to and fro, 
And nip its blossoms with untimely chill, 
In their first crimson flush, ere pale they grow, 
To their white death ; but in the vale it dwells. 
Spreading its cloud of bloom, delicious show 1 
And golden green and ruddy fruitage swells, 
Till heavy hangs the richly-laden bough : 
And thus within the heart that lieth low, 
The fruits of love to all their fulness grow. 
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LOWLINESS. 



IIL 



Oh ! happy he who here hath his retreat ; 

Feeble, he feUs not here, nor strays, though blind ; 

And when the storms of adverse fortune beat, 

A covert here he feileth not to find. 

Come hither, all of happiness in quest ; 

Further jfrom here, further from her ye stray ; 

Here white-winged peace hath built her downy nest, 

And vainly would you beckon her away. 

Or bear her hence, a bosom-cherished guest. 

She will escape, and thither wing her way 

Back to her native bower with ruffled breast — 

Like Noah's fainting dove, she finds no rest 

Save in her shelt ring haunt ; and even so 

Peace dwelleth in the heart that lieth low. 
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MAMMON* 



In God's great temple Mammon sits on high, 
And countless worshippers aroimd him throng ; 
On a wheeled throne, by thousands borne along, 
Behold the world's grand idol passing by. 
A heavenly glory through the temple streamed, 
And there were altars, whence ascending up 
A ceaseless cloud of odorous incense steamed, 
While viewless hands waved many a censer cup. 
'Twas he who built the temple, who adorned 
Those altars, and upheld their service mute ; 
Yet by the throng was their pure worship scorned. 
And their flower off 'rings trodden under foot, 
As on they rushed, while felling victims bled 
Beneath the wheels, and their remorseless tread. 
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MAMMON. 



IL 



The image was of gold, and shone so bright 
That still to near it press the crowd behind. 
Though they who look on it with eager sight, 
With their long gazing to all else grow blind — 
Blind to the flowers that spring beneath their feet. 
Wooing to gladness with their looks of love ; 
Blind to the heavenly mesisengers they meet ; 
Blind to the life-light pouring from above — 
So blind, a brother they ne'er recognise. 
If he but in a meaner garment dress ; 
Regarding him with cold and slaty eyes, 
If wearing not their idol's badge, success ; 
Yoking their fellows to its murderous car, 
And knowing not what slaves themselves they are. 
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MAMMON. 



IIL 



Strange babbling sounds the templefilled, while mirth, 
And pain, and madness, hideous outcries made, 
And some were treading others to the earth ; 
Some sobbed in anguish, and some shrieked for aid ; 
Women held up their worn imploring hands, 
And loveless &ces in the fearful crush, 
And children, gathered not in playful bands. 
Were borne along and trampled in the rush. 
Faster and faster the great wheels go round. 
Now to the car seem harnessed steeds of fire ; 
Faster those thousand tramplings beat the ground, 
Yet to the goal of rest they come no nigher. 
Still 'neath the wheels unwilling slaves were dragged. 
And in the dust were trodden all who lagged. 
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MAMHOK 



IV* 



To walk apart, and rush not with the rest. 

Keeping the child^s heart in the man's brave breast. 

The worshippers of God thus stand confest ; 

Yet roll great wheels adown Time's steepening slope. 

Roll on — je drag the Dagon to his Ml ; 

In every quickening of your speed is hope, 

That men shall yet be freed from Mammon's thrall — 

That while the glad earth feels her generous veins 

Flooding with her green life's abundant juice, 

While o'er her valleys nod the golden grains, 

And her fruits ripen for man's liberal use. 

Of the great Father's bounty all be blest. 

All lightly toil, and all enjoy, and rest, 

And one thanksgiving song roll roundfrom east to west. 
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"HEART-EASING THINGS.'* 



To spend a calm bright summer-day alone 

In one of nature's sanctuaries holy, 

Where the uncounted hours glide on so slowly, 

That the long day-dream seems a life by>gone ; 

In leafy place, with water flowing nigh it. 

Where &intly sounds the never-ceasing gush. 

Low whispering its everlasting hush, 

Itself the only breaker of the quiet; 

On the cool shining grass so still to lie, 

That you can see the thrush's glancing eye. 

Her soft bright eye, and mark her speckled breajst, 

As near she comes, in doubt a moment hovering, 

Then,dartingthrough the curt'ning boughs, disco v'ring 

Low in the alder her leaf-hidden nest. 
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•HEART-EASINQ THINGS.- 

IL 

Or, lying on a lonely hillside, to 

Look upward through the unfathomable blue, 

Beyond the earth-born clouds across it driven, 

Calm, changeless, everlasting, called heaven — 

The sapphire floor, trodden by angel legions, 

At least the way to reach their blissful regions ; 

To watch the floating cloudlets, soft and fiedr. 

And long to be a spirit thin as air ; 

To sink half-way into their downy pillows, 

And roll to westward 'mong the crimson billows, 

Stranded upon the sunset's golden sand; 

While clear and still is the mild air above — 

Embracing all, like the infinite love — 

Unpillar'd dome, roofing earth's temple grand. 
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" HEART-EASINQ THINGS." 



III. 



TO the weary what a heaven is rest ! 
How all earth's o'erwom workers might be blest, 
If, leaving worldliness, and care, and sorrow, 
Taking no thought of any coming morrow. 
They would lay down the load of life awhile — 
Nay oft— and live as trees and flowers do. 
Lying quite still, growing in Heaven's glad smile. 
If we would live to God and nature true. 
Unto our hearts would happiness be given, 
And, being happiest, we are nearest heaven. 
And when the heart of worldliness is eased, 
It joys in nature, glad to be released — 
As when a river, spending all its force 
In turning iron wheels, flows down its own sweet 
course. 
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ENDURANCE. 

Bend to receive the cross, and. lift it up. 
And bear it on, and set it on a hill. 
Take from thy Father's hand the bitter cup, 
Whate'er its mixture ; meekly say, " I will." 
Art thou despised and wretched, poor and mean, 
For gentle deeds repaid with wrath and wrong ? 
Endure in &ith as seeing things unseen ; 
Endure in love, for love alone is strong. 
Suffering sublimes and sanctifies our lives, 
Sorrow refines our souls, and leaves them pure. 
Since all must suffer, he is wise who strives 
To suffer best ; 'tis Christ-like to endure. 
A rest remains ; endurance is the road, 
Whose sorest thorns were bound about the brow of 
God. 
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SONNET. 

When conquering Rome was mistress of the world, 
When the earth shook beneath her armies' tread, 
When to each sky her eagle wings were spread, 
And to each breeze her banners were unfurled ; 
She knew not that she was commission^ 
A highway 'mong the nations to prepare 
For the Messiah's kingdom ; that the bare 
Worn pilgrim-feet of His apostle band, 
They of the crownless brow and swordless hand, 
Might go forth to their mightier victories. 
And whensoe'er the warring nations meet, 
May not the fiery war-path cleave a way 
For the swift coming of Thy glorious feet, 
Thou Prince of Peace, whom all the kingdoms shall 
obey] 
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SONNET. 

Who hath not treasured something of the past^ 

The lost, the buried, or the fer away, 

Twined with those heart>affections which outlast 

All save their memories 1 — ^these outlive decay : 

A broken relic of our childhood's play, 

A £Eided flower that long ago was &,ir, 

Mute token of a love that died untold. 

Or silken curl, or lock of silv'ry hair, 

The brows that bore them long since in the mould. 

Though these may call up grie& that else had slept. 

Their twilight sadness o'er the soul to bring, 

Not every tear in bitterness is wept. 

While they revive the drooping flowers that spiing 

Within the heart, and round its ruined altars ding. 
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SPRING. 

I LOVE the spring, although her changeful skies 
Weep oftener than smile — a child in tears, 
With a smile lurking in her glad blue eyes ; 
And on her brow a coronal appears 
Of feir and dewy flowers — ^the primrose pale. 
And crocus bud of purple, white, and gold, — 
While woodland voices all her coming hail. 
And at her touch the cradled leaves unfold. 
I love the spring-time for the lengthening light 
And coming beauty. 'Tis like childhood's hours, 
When life is all before us stretching bright. 
And ftdl with promise of its summer flowers, — 
When tears are soonest shed and soonest dried. 
And love hath no disguise, and beauty hath no pride. 
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SONNET. 

Oh, there are few so friendless or so vile 
As to have none to stand about their bed 
Of dust when it is making, for a while 
With solemn brow and an uncovered head. 
If I knew such a one, I think I must 
Go pay him that last rev'rence, where he proves 
Himself a life-bom brother of the dust. 
The kindred of the grave have no removes ; 
Men equal homage yield at the grave's close ; 
The infent and the honorable — ^who knows 
Of what they know, or how, or where they be, 
If ranked on man's one grand equality, 
Perfection, or the least, the greatest — 
Ah, who knows ! 



HE LIETH DEAD. 

He lieth dead^ he lieth dead, 

A man of many years ; 
The crown of life upon his head, 

The hoary crown, he wears. 
A man of wisdom and of might, 

A man of world renown, 
The first in council and in fight. 

Was he who wears that crown ; 
But all of glory or of pride. 

Save it, he hath laid down. 

He lieth coffined and alone. 

With many a host who stood 
When to the ever-silent throne 

Went up the cry of blood. 
And where he waved his glittering sword 

Fast fell the brave, the young, 
The fate of thousands on a word 

From those pale lips has hung ; 
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And senates waited for the breath 
Of that commanding tongue. 

Kest, aged warrior, rest at last 1 

What glory is thy meed ! 
Within the gates where thou hast passed 

What triumph is decreed ! 
Oft ere the fight is well begun 

Night feUeth on the field, 
But thine has lasted with the sun — 

Home hast thou borne thy shield ; 
Ah ! who have lost, or who have won. 

Know none where all must yield. 

He lieth dead, he lieth dead, 

A nation's greatest name 
Whose praise from lip to lip hath spread 

Mid vict'ry's loud acclaim ; 
Whose deeds his country's muse shall write 

The proudest page she owns, 
For to her hero's conqu ring might 

Have monarchs owed their thrones ; 
He made her name a word for right 

Where'er oppression groans. 
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He lieth in a stately hall, 

And thousands come to gaze, 
A solemn pageant 'tis, for all 

The glitter and the blaze. 
Standards that trampled, soiled and torn, 

Still o'er the battle swayed, 
The trophies from his vict'ries borne, 

Are on the walls displayed ; 
And all the honours he hath worn 

Heaped at his feet are laid. 

He lieth dead, he lieth dead, 

There follow to the grave. 
With rev'rent brow and measured tread, 

The great, the wise, the brave. 
We mock not at these honours proud. 

But, ah ! who does not know 
What draws along the eager crowd ! 

The tinsel, and the show. 
Not him who wrapt but in his shroud 

Down to the dust doth go. 

Who mourneth him, who mourneth him ? 
What hearts are inly moved ? 
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What eyes in anguish have grown dim } — 

They only mourn who loved. 
Their hearts alone are steeped in woe, 

Whose lips the stem lips pressed, 
Whose hands in friendship's gen'rous glow 

Clasped with the hand at rest ; 
Oh, love ! of all the joys we know, 

The truest and the hest. 



He lieth in the sacred place 

Amid a mighty throng. 
The prayer is made for heavenly grace. 

The anthem pours along. 
But hearts that with that anthem rose 

Must back to earth again — 
Earth that still seems in hours like those 

So empty and so vain. 
" Dust unto dust " — Lo, this the close — 

The soul to God. Amen ! 

He lieth dead, he lieth dead. 

Left buried and alone, 
The pomp hath passed, the tear is shed. 

The eager crowd are gone. 
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And year by year shall glide away, 

While faJleth on his tomb, 
All silently, the light of day. 

And midnight's solemn gloom ; 
And oft through moonlight's ghostly ray 

The mighty aisles shall loom. 

And there beneath the lofty dome 

He sleepeth on profound. 
And men of other times shall come 

And call it hallowed ground ; 
And say, *' It is the grave of one 

That we might rest who fought — 
The better day we deem begun 

In war's stem mould he wrought ; 
For peace by warfare must be won, 

'Tis glory's goal that spot." 



WAR. 

[Written after the battle of Oltenltsa.] 

Takb up a wailing — ^nation against nation 

Again goes forth to war ; 
Again a battle's notes of desolation 

Have reached us &om afar. 

Again, alas ! unceasing round our planet 

The sounds of conflict roll. 
Red slaughter, since the first-bom man began it. 

Hath reeked from pole to pole. 

There hath been but one year amid its ages 

In which all war did cease ; 
And still, despite the dreams of saints and sages. 

There are no signs of peace. 

Take up a wailing — ^nation against nation 

Again goes forth to war ; 
Oh, Europe 1 let thy voice in lamentation 

Be lifted up afar. 
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Where haye not fierce destruction's fires been gleaming 

On those fiedr plains of thine ? 
Where is thy river yet iinredden'd streaming, 

From Danube unto Rhine 1 

And hosts are trampHng now, and armies slaying ; 

War shakes thy ground again ; 
Thy mighty ones that fearful game are playing 

Of castles, crowns, and men. 

'Tis but begun — ^perchance the broil will thicken, 

And roll from shore to shore ; 
While thousands 'neath the deathnshot reel and sicken, 

And die amid their gore. 

Thousands 1 yes, but they elsewhere wouldhave perish'd 

By pangs as sharp as these ; 
Nor can the sight of beings lov'd and cherish'd 

The pain of parting ease. 

Better to perish, too, wrong overthrowing, 

Than to the wrong resigned — 
Peace 1 is it but the dream of hearts o'erflowing 

With love to all their kind 1 
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And such believed with longing expectation 
That war's long reign should end, 

That all things to the glorious consummation, 
By love and peace might tend. 

All things are to that consummation tending, 

Though not as they believed ; 
It was in blood and mortal anguish rending 

Redemption was achieved. 

Thus it may be, until all wrongs are righted. 
That strife shall more increase — 

Before the ransomed nations, all united, 
Begin the reign of peace. 



WHEN OUR HEROES RETURN, 

Shouting we sent them forth, 
To the south and to the north — 

Brave men and strong — 
For the just cause and right, 
Though not our own, to fight. 

Where there is wrong, 
Ab to stand tamely by 

Noble hearts spurn ; 
And the tyrant shall fall 

Ere our heroes return ! 

Trembling hearts heard the cheer — 
Down rolled the starting tear. 

Up rose the prayer, 
Which still, where'er they be. 
Follows o'er land and sea. 

Shielding them there. 
Still to the happy time. 

Longing we turn. 
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When the tyrant shall ML, 
And our heroes retom ! 

Clasped to the kindred breast^ 
Unto the banquet prest^ 

Shall they be then! 
Dearer for dangers done, 
All love and honour won, 

Dear to brave men ! 
Victory's midnight blaze 

Brightly shall bum, 
When the tyrant shall fall, 

And our heroes return ! 

Ah ! but for those who come 
No more to hearth or home. 

Many shall weep. 
On red fields of slaughter, 
And 'neath the dark water, 

Many shall sleep. 
While shouts of welcome ring, 

Fond hearts shall mourn, 
For brave ones who come not, 

When our heroes return ! 



THEY DIED AT ALMA. 

Thbt died at Alma in the fight — 

Glorious Alma ! 
When the chained lightning bore 
News of victory to our shore — 
And before it reached (mr strand^ 
As it sped from land to land — 
Thousands^ with a glad acclaim^ 
Hailed thy triumph and thy name, 

Glorious Alma 1 
But, ah I speak not of glory now, 
Tell not of the good to come, 
Victory I veil thy dazzling brow. 
Triumph I let thy songs be dumb. 
There are many mourners made, 
And our triumph in their ears 
Sounds like far-off battle-cries ; 
Glory yet their weeping eyes 
See not through the mist of tears ;- 
Let the tribute first be paid 

To our soldiers' biers. 
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They died at Alma in the fight — 

Fatal Alma ! 
Barsting forward, side by side. 
Falling 'mid thy crimsoned tide, 
Rushing on with noble ire 
Stead&st through a hail of fire. 
Then was many a dauntless breast 
Pierced as up thy heights they prest, 

Fatal Alma ! 
Down the slippery steep they roll'd, 
Falling standards in their hold ; 
There the dying soldier lay, 
Pillowed on the bloody clay ; 
As the battle thunder pealed. 
Earth seemed sinking 'neath his head. 
And the skies above him reeled, 

As his bosom bled. 

They died at Alma in the fight — 

Mournful Alma ! 
The maiden weeps her brother, 
Or mourns her lover slain ; 
In anguish grieves the stricken mother 
Ne'er to behold her sons again — 
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Entranced in woe, she seems to see 
The bright-hair'd boy still by her knee, 
And clasps, to shield it &om the blow, 
That head upon thy field laid low. 

Mournful Alma I 
And tears are on the widow's veil, 
And hark the helpless orphans' tale, 
« Our father died at Alma." 
They died at Alma in the fight — 

Deathless Alina ! 
When the smoke of battle clears, 
When hath dried the mist of tears. 
And the war-cloud passed away. 
Then 'twill be enough to say 

They died at Alma. 



NIGHT-WATCHES. 



No. I.— THE GRAVES OP INKERMANN. 

*TwiLL be a tempest yet^ though now the stars are 

burning bright — 
The wind blows as it had a mind to blow them out 

to-night. 
See how they wink their hundred eyes as the strong 

gust sweeps by, 
And seem to flicker in its breath like taper-lights 

that die. 

The hills around like giants sit upon their stead&st 
thrones, 

And hark ! the night-wind like a sad bewildered wan- 
derer moans ; 

Upon their brows the moon sheds down a splendour 
silver-white, 

Which mantles o*er their shoulders while their feet 
are wrapt in night. 
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The hills around like giants sit upon their sHent 

thrones, 
Unmoved as tyrants listening to a suffering people's 

groans. 
They sit light-robed and splendour-crowned, and hear 

the frantic wail 
That rushes round their footstools, as the blast sweeps 

through the vale. 

Through all the shadowy valley now shine down the 

moonbeams wan. 
Their soft cold light is resting on the graves of 

Inkermann. 
That fierce gust past, the wind has hushed into a 

murmur low 
That sinks upon those turfless mounds, as mourners 

faint in woe. 

It comes before me vision-like, that mom of misty 
rain — 

That desperate fight from dawn till night, and those 
brave comrades slain — 

The flashing of the deadly gun, where now the moon- 
light lies — 

The echo of the rattlingshot— the fiercely mingled cries. 

K 
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Oh ! never yet a bloodier field was left beneath the 

stars, 
Which with their hundred eyes from heaven have 

watched the world^s old wars 
Since the years that sad night-wanderer swept round 

Troy's beleaguered walls ; 
And deadlier yet may be the fray ere this proud 

fortress falls. 

We shall remember when it falls who would have led 

our van — 
The nameless heroes resting in the graves of Inker- 

mann ! 
When, rushing on to victory, we tread above their dust 
Who pledged their dear lives in its cause. We shall 

redeem the trust I 

Oh 1 hallowed graves of Tnkermann, ye seem to plead 

for peace ; 
" An old world feud lies buried here — one day all 

feuds shall cease." 
So pleadeth many a gallant heart that groans for 

human ill^ 
And hates to shed the red life-wine, the sacred blood 

to spill. 
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The hallowed graves of Inkermami shall claim re- 
membrance meet 

When peaceM summers green those mounds beneath 
the pilgrim's feet. 

An old world feud lies buried here — France, England, 
side by side, 

Who once had fought as deadly foes, as brothers 
fought and died ! 
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The threatening clouds are hurrying past along the 

midnight 'sky, 
Like scattered armies that before the foe pursuing fly. 
For pressing on their broken ranks the gathering 

darkness blends, 
And from the blackening face of heaven the beating 

storm descends. 

Now for a moment flashing forth a flame-burst rends 

the gloom, 
While o'er the howling storm is heard the cannon's 

thunder-boom, 
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And forth destruction's bolt is launched, with dark- 
ness for its path — 

Tis like the work of demons this, in their malignant 
wrath! 

Another flash ! another yet 1 from yon abyss of black. 
And yengeful fires are hurling now thy fires, dark 

City I back ; 
More sheltering some lone cottage eaves were now 

than roof of thine, 
And than thy girdling wall of fire its naked clasping 

vine. 

Within thy marble halls to-night there are no dancers' 

feet. 
But through the rent and blackened wall drives in 

the drenching sleet ; 
No children's voices round thy hearths, no household 

sanctity. 
No voice of bridegroom or of bride is heardat allinthee. 

The battling wind is armed with hail and sleety 

showers that drench. 
While many a youthful soldier sinks on outpost and 

in trench, 
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Where^ as the deadly sleep comes on and nmnbs the 

reeling brain. 
He haply dreams himself at home, 'mong loving ones 

again. 

At home 1 Ah, how they sit at home on such a night 

as this, 
And pity all the shelterless, amid their household bliss I 
What happy gatherings, too, are there, this glad time 

of the year — 
Ay, and it warms our hearts to know that thews are 

with us here ! 

From many a dwelling there this eve for us a prayer 

arose. 
Where night now listens silently the breathings of 

repose ; 
And where around the social board the festal lights 

yet shine. 
They speak of us with throbbing hearts — ^they pledge 

us in their wine, 

While sighs are on the lovely lips that touch the 

goblet's brim. 
And soft eyes brighten through the tears in which 

their star-lamps swim. 
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By every lowly hearth at home are told our triumphs 

dear, 
And England's Mistress weeps and prays for her brave 

soldiers here. 

At home ! their hearts are with us here, the palace 
and the cot 

Alike sent forth their bravest ones to share the sol- 
dier's lot ; 

And higher beats his heart to know what pride, what 
pity moves 

The Royal Lady whom he serves, the People whom 
he loves. 



No. m. — "IS'T MORNING YET?" 

Is't morning yet ? The dull grey dawn is breaking 

o'er the hills, 
And with a dim uncertain light the plain and valley 

fills; 
Now stand revealed the moimtain-tops, all whitened 

with the snow. 
Their heads grown hoary in a night — ^in one wild 

night of woe. 
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And like an age of grief, so slow, so heavily hath sped, 
This watch by one brave comrade more now with our 

thousand dead ; 
To him at danger's post to-night the hero's death was 

sent, 
And bleeding from his mortal wound we bore him to 

his tent. 

Wrapped in his soldier's cloak he lay — " Is't morning 

yet ?" he cried, 
Awaking from his trance of pain one moment ere he 

died; 
And as we looked forth from the tent to tell if day 

were bom, 
Upon our gallant comrade's soul arose the eternal 

mom. 

He spoke not with his dying lips of scenes of war&jre 

here. 
But murmured words of peace and prayer, and names 

we knew were dear ; 
Nor deemed he, as his wandering hand sought mine 

with feeble grasp, 
'Twas a rude brother soldier's thus he held in gentle 

clasp. 
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Ah 1 we shall miss him as we miss full many such 

as he 
Around our camp-fires, where at first we met with 

careless glee ; 
Tet, in his gayest mood, his soul with glorious things 

was rife, 
And yearned for that fond dream of youth, a grand 

and noble life. 

Ahl what high hopes have perished here for this 

proud tyrant's mood I 
What glowing hearts to dust .gone down, quenched 

in their own bright blood 1 
We fight not now with warrior joy, vain glory's 

wreath to earn. 
But to win back the world to peace with hearts grown 

sad and stem. 

*' Is't morning yet 1" there seems to rise a sad and 

longing cry, 
A mournful voice thus questioning from all humanity ; 
Borne firom the ages of the past 'mid terror and 

affiight, 
From shades of death and dungeon glooms — Oh, when 

will it be light? 
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" Is't morning yet ?" — when shall we look abroad o'er 

earth, and say 
That there hath risen on the land that never-ending 

day, 
When the long night of storm and fight, of watch 

and battle o'er. 
The glad long promised age shall come when war 

shall be no more? 



THE VETEBANS. 

A NOBLE army, bent like men to quit them, 

Began the campaign of the age gone by : 

Not ours to write their names, themselves have writ 

them — 
Their country writes them, where they shall not die. 

Each right to guard — eaieh wrong, to overthrow it. 
Arose that dauntless host of mighty men ; 
Statesman and judge, and warrior and poet, 
The heroes of the sword and of the pen. 

In dime's proud fight more than one glorious winner 
Beached forth and took the crown, and passed away ; 
And still as they advanced their ranks grew thinner, 
Like wind-swept boughs upon an autumn day. 

At length, in our revering sight remaining, 
Only a few brave veterans lingered on. 
Till, like a blast to earth the sear leaves raining. 
Death's whirlwind passed, and nearly all are gone. 
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We shall remember, through our generation, 
Each well-known form with its familiar name — 
The heroes of our youthful veneration, 
Whose praise was honour, and whose voice was &me. 

'Twas meet, though they have left a blank among us, 
That when their workwas done their toil should cease ; 
'Twas meet, ere burst the war-cloud which o'erhung us. 
That the brave veterans should rest in peaca 

Think of the blissfiilness of their reimion 
In the delightful fellowships of yore ; 
Think of the rapture of their high communion 
With the great spirits who have gone before. 

Think of them now, without a veil between them 
And the illimitable source of truth — 
Spiritual forms, yet such as we have seen them 
In all the freshness of immortal youth. 

And standing crowned, perhaps, these veterans hoary. 
With all who ever mingled in the strife, 
With eyes intent, fipom off the heights of glory. 
Are looking down upon the ranks of life. 
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« 

'Tis ours to grasp the swords which they have quitted^ 
Take up the songs which on their lips have died. 
And in the cause of truths they have transmitted^ 
To seize the pens which they have laid aside ; 

And from the yantage-ground on which they leave us^ 
Advancing lead the generations on, 
Till the great victor from our posts relieve us, 
Liike the brave veterans of the age bygone. 



SEBASTOPOL. 

She sat upon the shore, 
And looked defiance from her hundred guns, 
When France and England's warrior sons 
Came the blue waters o'er. 
'Twas harvest m the land ; 
'Mid peaceful &rms and pilld sheaves, 
And clustering grapes, and autumn leaves, 
They leapt upon the strand. 
To meet the foe they rushed ; 
On Alma's slopes they trod the vine — 
Earth drank the fiercely mingled wine 
From Death's red vintage crushed. 

Before her granite walls 
They came, and back her proud defiance hurled. 
And their brave boast rang through the world— 

" Oppression's stronghold falls !" 
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The storied times of old 
With battle and with siege are rife ; 
But this prolonged, gigantic strife 

Mocks all that hath been told. 
Immortal fields of fight 
Those fiercely leagiiered walls surroimd — 
Each spot a bloody battle-ground, 
River^ and vale, and height. 

There^ on the plain below^ 
Contending armies gazed and held their breath, 
While England's horsemen rode to death 

As for a martial show. 

There, on our sleeping host. 
Through mist the foe*s dark masses stole, 
Burst wave on wave, like thunder-roll 

Of breakers on the coast. 
As mists before the sun 
Are scattered up the vale at mom, 
That day beheld them backward borne — 
And Inkermann was won ! 

And oft the silent night, 
With all her train of stars, would seem to flee, 
While burst upon the dreaming sea 

Destruction's baleftd light. 
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Like suns to darkness hurled, 
With their first blaze the cannon's flash 
Flamed out, and there was crash on crash 
As of a rei^ding world. 
Yet Freedom's hopes grew pale 
As sunk the brave and quailed the bold — 
For " who can stand before His cold" 
Who sendeth forth the hail ? 

And armies low were laid, 
And in the Silent Land, 'mid thronging ghosts. 
The Leader met his vanished hosts, 

With Him the strife who made. 

Leaders and legions gone, 
Fresh leaders and fresh legions rose ; 
And hosts were slaughtered of the foes. 

And other hosts came on — 
For many a warlike horde, 
From fertile plains and northern snows, 
As far as Don and Wolga flows, 
To the doomed city poured. 

From wife and mother torn, 
The dull ser^ rooted to his native soil. 
Is summoned from his sluggish toil, 

And to the war-field borne. 
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He fisdnteth by the way, 
Yet on the inarching columns haste — 
Across the wide and withering waste 
Their trampling sinks away. 
As the young peasant dies 
He sees his river gleam again, 
His low hut on the grassy plain 
Stands in his swimming eyes. 

Crimean vales along 
Tchemaya flowed — ^her icy lips unsealed 
To her wild flowers, by wood and field, 

She sang her summer song. 

On plains of peace a&r 
Ripened the grape and waved the grain, 
And it was harvest-time again 

On fields unscathed by war. 
And glimmering in the dawn 
Of autumn mom, Tchemaya flows 
A gentle river, between foes 
In battle-order drawn. 

Soon on her banks the dead 
Lay heaped, and mangled corpses choked the stream; 
No morning cloud's reflected gleam 

Those mingling streaks of red. 
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And thrice the foe advance. 
Across the bridge they charge — they fly ; 
Triumphs the hope of Italy 

With England and with France. 
Yet still the fortress firowned 
Defiance on the fierce attack, 
And hurled the bleeding columns back 
• From towers iron-boimd. 

The death-gripe sterner grew, 
As tighter folds the deadly serpent twines ; 
Till, vaulting from the close-drawn lines, 

They storm her strength anew. 

A rush ! — ^they reach the walls. 
Or through the hail of death advance. 
Now, glory to the flag of France 1 

The mighty stronghold fells ! 
And darkness to the skies 
Beheld her roof forsaken flame, 
And fires with suicidal aim 
From her proud decks arise. 

Cities whose power has fled. 
And &om whom crowns and thrones have pass'd away. 
Yet a mild lustre in decay 

From their past glories shed. 
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But not to thee belong 
Their glories — ^none of these are thine. 
Majestic learning, art divine, 

Immortal names and song— 
These, ere their sun went down, 
Shed o*er the world benignant rajs — 
Thou but the lightning's lurid blaze — 
Thy Fall thy sole renown. 



MAKTHA AND MAKY. 

PABT L 

Thet bore the gentle names 

Of the sisters of Bethany — 
Their love was more than kindred claims^ 

Yet kindred were not they. 

Their Others ploughed and planted, 

And every day they said — 
" Our Father which art in heaven, 

Give us our daily bread." 

Poverty, pain, and labour, 
They shrank not to endure— 

The stay and strength of a nation 
Are the strong and patient poor. 

Beyond the town their dwellings 

Stood in a little row. 
And the roofe were green with mosses, 

The walls were white and low. 
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So green were the roofs with mosses^ 
So green were the roofis, and low, 

It seemed that the tiny houses 
Would lift their heads, and grow. 

There little Martha and Mary 
Were neighbours' children bom, 

They came to the world together 
One sweet midsummer mom. 

Next summer they crept about 
With wondrous speed aU-fours, 

Or stumbled together in and out 
At the open cottage doors. 

And they both had round red oheekEf, 

And heads of flaxen hair ; 
Both looked out with wide clear eyes 

In ever-wondering stare. 

Anon they were sent together, 

Each with her little stool. 
And a peat in winter weather, 

To be taught in the old dame's school. 
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There they learnt to read the proverbs 

Of Solomon the wise, 
And the gospels four that tells us 
y Of Christ and his sacrifice. 

PART 11. 

Out in the pleasant country, 
Where the com and the clover grows, 

In a field beside the river 
The busy factory rose. 

The gloomy building ever 

Through smoky vapour looms. 
And ever the giant chimney 

Sends up its murky fumes j 

Up to the pearly morning, 
With its gold and crimson bars, 

Up, with a trailing shadow. 
To the clear night, and the stars. 

Hither, from town and hamlet. 

Come troops of old and young, 
When, with its sharp loud summons, 

The workers' bell is rung. 
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And Mary, early stirring, 

At Martha's window-pane 
Tappeth, and standeth waiting 

In the sunshine and the rain. 

And then the twain together 
Go forth to their daily toil, 

'Mong whirling wheels, and plying shafts. 
And bands that ceaseless coil. 

Yet blithely they go tripping. 

And singing on their way j 
Fresh and fair are their fitces, 

Their hearts are light and gay. 

Fresh and fair are their faces, — 

Many a one, I ween. 
Hath said they were the direst 

Ever their eyes had seen. 

Mary had dark-brown tresses, 
And her eyes were soft and deep, 

Within them a trembHng shadow, 
Like the river's moonlit sleep ; 
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While Martha's were blue and glanoing, 

Like laughing streams that run, 
And break into sparkles dancing 

And flashing in the sun. 

Her long bright hair was braided 

In many a sunny fold, 
With massive ooil encircling 

Her head like a crown of gold. 

PART IIL 

The young green com is growing, 

The hawthorn blossoms gay, 
Over the fields is blowing 

The scented breath of May. 

And Mary's brown hair glances, 

And Martha's gold locks shine, 
Over the meadow passing 

In the sunbeams' slanting line. 

They go to meet a lover, 

A sailor lad is he, 
Mate of the good ship Bover^ 

And master soon to be. 
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Which of the twain does William love ? 

For they are ne'er apart, — 
And, which of them loves William ? 

For they have both one heart. 

Merrily jest the maidens 
While William walks between, 

And deep his brown cheek reddens 
At Martha's mocking een. 

But with the gentler Mary 
His speech is frank and gay, 

And though he meets her smiling eyes, 
He never turns away. 

At night the maidens whisper — 
Their parting words are few — 

" Oh, Mary 1 William loves you :" 
" Nay, Martlut, it is you 1" 

PART IV. 

" Oh, Mary ! I have found you now," 

Said William, hastily — 
" The greatest fovour e'er I asked, 

I have to ask of thee. 
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Get Martha to come alone to-night^ 

Alone to meet with me, 
It may be long till I come back — 

To-morrow we put to sea. 
I love you next to her," he said ; 

« Will you do this for me ? " 

He laid his hand upon her arm, 

And she had not power to stir 
The while that true and simple heart 

Told of his love to her. 

Her every heart-beat pained her side, 

" Yes " only could she say — 
They saw not Martha cross their path, 

And haste the other way. 

Where William left her Mary stood, 

And clasped her hands awhile ; 
But when she hastened on again. 

Her white cheek wore a smile. 

That day they met not as they wont. 

For Martha held aloof, 
Another love hath come to put 

Their sister-love to proof. 
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At leiigth, together side by side. 
As at their task they stood, 

Mary, with trembling whisper, broke 
On Martha's silent mood. 

But half that whisper Martha heard, 
When wildly flashed her eye, » 

And, *' Speak to me no more," she said ; 
" You cheat me with a lie." 

She shook off Mary's pleading touch, 
And stept back in her pride. 

She felt her long and ghttering braid 
Down from its &stenings slide. 

And round flew the remorseless wheel — 

It will not quit its prize, — 
Next moment, Martha on the floor 

Blinded and bleeding lies. 

Blinded and bleeding lies she there 
Stript of her beauty's pride, — 

As forth her senseless form they bear, 
They say 'twere well she died. 

Oh, William, William ! wait no m(»«, 
Thy love hath met disdain, 
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His proud heart whispers, and away 

He turns, and comes again ; 
But soon his boat speeds from the shore — 

Speeds feuster for his pain. 

PART V. 

In a small wayside cottage 

Two aged women dwell — 
Two meek and patient women, 

Whose story few can tell. 

And one is scarred and sightless, 

And both are worn and grey ; 
To look upon them, none would guess 

How feir in youth were they ; 

Nor if they sore had sorrowed. 

Nor if they much had loved ; 
And God, He only knoweth 

The things their hearts haye proved. 

But in her feir youth, Mary — 

She with the pleasant brow — 
Bound herself to the other 

As with a wedding vow. 

M 
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Blind Martha, with her knitting, 

Sits at the cottage door, 
And Mary comes and leads her in 

When her day's task is o'er. 

And there is joy and gladness 

Beside their lowly hearth, 
While many a proud one cries, " There is 

No joy in all the earth I" 

While Mary reads the story 

Of Christ's great sacrifice. 
And they say that He is with them. 

Who reigns beyond the skies ; 
And that they are rich and blessed. 

For Christ hath givdn them eyes. 



THE END. 
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